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Historical  Statement. 


GEOEGE  PEABODY  made  his  first  gift  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  to  Southern  education  on  the  7th  day 
of  February,  1867.  The  aim  which  inspired  this  act 
was  to  aid  the  Southern  States  in  establishing  systems  of 
popular  education.  "Nothing,"  he  said,  "could  be  further 
from  my  design  than  giving  a  college  education  to  the  sons 
of  gentlemen.  What  I  desire  is  to  aid  in  giving  elementary 
education  to  the  children  of  all  the  people." 

The  Peabody  Board  of  Trust,  established  to  carry  out 
his  design,  used  this  fund  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
its  administration  to  aid  the  states  in  establishing  sys- 
tems of  public  schools.  In  1874,  Dr.  Sears,  the  first  gen- 
eral agent,  reported  this  work  as  accomplished.  The  next 
necessity,  he  said,  was  "an  army  of  trained  teachers." 
To  meet  this  need,  the  Board  established  at  Nashville,  in 
1875,  the  Peabody  Normal  College.  The  State  of  Ten- 
nessee was  not  able  at  this  time  to  give  financial  aid,  but 
a  beginning  was  made  possible  by  the  generous  cooperation 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 

In  1881  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  appropriated 
$10,000  for  the  support  of  the  College,  but  coupled  it 
with  conditions  which  made  only  $5,000  available  for  col- 
lege purposes.  In  1883  the  appropriation  was  made  $10,- 
000  a  year;  which,  in  1891,  was  increased  to  $15,000  a 
year.  Since  1895  the  appropriation  has  been  $20,000  a 
vear. 
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At  its  regular  meeting,  in  1902,  the  Peabody  Board 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  its  intention  to  establish 
at  some  point  in  the  South  a  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  George  Peabody,  and 
to  endow  it  with  at  least  $1,000,000.  When  this  became 
known,  the  authorities  and  loyal  alumni  of  the  Peabody 
College  decided  upon  an  effort  to  secure  a  worthy  endow- 
ment for  their  institution.  The  programme  entered  upon 
at  the  outset  contemplated  the  raising  of  $2,000,000  for 
endowment  and  $500,000  for  equipment.  These  sums 
were  regarded  as  necessary  for  an  adequate  beginning  of 
the  institution  projected.  The  following  are  the  main 
items  of  that  programme  as  accomplished  to  date : 

1.  The  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  at  its  last  session  in 
1903,  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  State 
appropriate  $25,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  on  condition  that 
the  Peabody  Board  locate  the  College  at  Nashville  and  en- 
dow it  with  $1,000,000.  This  gave  a  beginning  point  and 
a  basis  upon  which  to  build. 

2.  In  April,  1904,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Nashville  prepared  a  deed  transferring  to  the  Peabody 
Board  property  valued  at  $250,000. 

3.  At  the  April  term  of  the  County  Court  of  Davidson 
County,  the  court  affirmed  by  unanimous  vote  a  proposi- 
tion to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  and  to  deliver 
the  same  to  the  Peabody  Board,  when  it  should  have  en- 
dowed the  College  with  $1,000,000  and  should  have  lo- 
cated it  within  the  limits  of  Davidson  County. 

4.  Early  in  April  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  City 
Council  of  Nashville,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  the 
city's  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $200,000,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Peabody  Board  for  the  use  of  the  College  on  condition 
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that  the  Board  endow  the  College  with  $1,000,000.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  council;  the  proposition  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  at  the  regular  November  election,  and 
carried  by  a  vote  of  nearly  8  to  1. 

5.  The  alumni  of  the  Peabody  College  were  appealed  to 
last  spring  for  $10,000  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  loan 
fund  in  aid  of  worthy  students.  These  men  have  con- 
tributed this  sum  from  their  earnings  as  teachers. 

6.  The  whole  proposition  was  formally  presented  to  the 
Peabody  Board  at  its  regular  meeting  last  November.  In 
consideration  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  University  of 
Nashville,  by  the  alumni,  by  Davidson  County  and  the 
City  of  Nashville,  and  in  consideration  of  what  the  State 
of  Tennessee  had  indicated  a  readiness  to  do,  the  Board 
was  asked  to  establish  the  College  at  Nashville  and  to  en- 
dow it  with  $1,000,000.  The  matter  was  considered  at 
length,  but  had  to  be  left  as  unfinished  business  to  be  taken 
up  at  a  meeting  called  for  this  purpose.  At  this  called 
meeting,  January  24,  1905,  the  Board  voted  unanimously 
to  establish  at  Nashville  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  and  to  endow  it  with  $1,000,000.  This  action 
was  made  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee appropriate  the  $250,000  as  specified  in  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  that  in  addition  to 
this  the  friends  of  the  institution  raise  $50,000. 

1.  After  this  action  of  the  Board,  one  member  tendered 
his  check  for  $250,000,  on  condition  that  the  friends  of 
the  College  raise  a  like  amount. 

8.  The  present  Legislature  of  Tennessee  has  carried 
out  the  resolution  of  two  years  ago.  The  funds  now  in 
sight  amount,  therefore,  to  $2,010,000,  as  follows : 
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1.  From  the  University  of  Nashville $  250,000 

2.  From  Davidson  County    50,000 

3.  From  the  City  of  Nashville   200,000 

4.  From  the  Peabody  Board   1,000,000 

5.  From  one  donor  250,000 

6.  From  the  alumni   10,000 

7.  From  the  State  of  Tennessee   250,000 

Total $2,010,000 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  not  yet  accomplished 
is  well  defined  and  partly  under  way.  A  fund  of  $50,000 
for  a  woman's  dormitory  is  to  be  raised  through  small  con- 
tributions by  the  cooperation  of  the  alumnae  and  the 
women's  clubs  throughout  the  South.  For  a  year  this  dor- 
mitory plan  has  been  maturing,  and  will  now  be  vigorously 
pushed  to  a  conclusion.  Appropriate  activities  are  being 
ret  at  work  to  realize  all  the  other  items. 

While  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  is  to  be 
the  historic  successor  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  it 
will  virtually  be  a  new  creation.  The  Peabody  Board  is 
to  turn  the  moneys  and  management  of  the  College  over 
to  a  new  Board  of  Trustees,  composed  of  Southern  men. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  institution  is  to  be 
under  home  control.  The  College  can  and  will  equip  for 
certain  lines  of  special  training,  as  industrial  education, 
for  example,  on  a  scale  which  no  state  in  the  South  can 
afford  to  maintain  in  a  school  for  teachers.  Its  endow- 
ment and  equipment  will  enable  the  College  to  take  up  the 
training  of  teachers  for  every  grade  and  every  phase  of  edu- 
cational work  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college.  It  is 
to  be  the  greatest  single  agency  in  the  South  for  carrying 
out  Mr.  Peabody's  design  to  "aid  in  giving  elementary 
education  to  the  children  of  all  the  people."  It  intends  to 
continue  its  work  with  enlarged  powers,  but  with  the  same 
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singleness  of  aim.  Mr.  Peabody's  own  words  can  best  ex- 
press tbe  ambition  whicb  the  College  feels  for  the  South : 
"Education— a  debt  due  from  present  to  future  genera- 
tions." 


Summer  Session 


The  fourth  annual  summer  session  of  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  will  begin  Wednesday,  June  14,  and  con- 
tinue eight  weeks  to  Wednesday,  August  9.  The  course  of 
study  offered  this  year  will,  it  is  believed,  give  to  teachers 
and  students  desiring  serious  improvement  during  the 
leisure  of  vacation  an  opportunity  equaled  at  few  places. 
The  entire  college  equipment  will  be  used — buildings, 
laboratories,  and  libraries.  The  staff  of  instructors  will 
consist  of  a  large  part  of  the  regular  faculty,  supplemented 
by  competent  outside  assistance.  The  courses  offered  are 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students: 
teachers  now  in  the  field  and  prospective  teachers,  college 
students  desiring  to  continue  their  course,  and  students 
preparing  for  college.  A  full  description  of  the  courses 
will  be  found  in  the  following  pages  under  the  title 
"Courses  of  Study." 


Location, 


Experience  in  the  past  three  summer  sessions  of  the  Col- 
lege has  demonstrated  that  Nashville  is  a  favorable  place 
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for  a  summer  school.  The  health  of  the  students  and  the 
citizenship  generally  is  splendid  during  the  summer 
months.  The  College  is  situated  in  a  spacious  campus, 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  two  highest  hills  of  Nashville, 
the  Capitol  being  on  the  other. 

Nashville  stands  among  the  foremost  cities  of  the  South 
in  beauty,  culture,  and  general  attractiveness.  The  fame 
of  the  city  as  an  educational  center  is  well  known.  In 
and  around  the  city  are  many  places  of  historic  and  general 
interest :  the  State  Capitol,  with  its  library,  museum,  and 
executive  offices;  the  Carnegie  Library,  domiciled  in  its 
splendid  new  home ;  Glendale  Park  and  Centennial  Park ; 
famous  stock  farms ;  forts  and  battlefields ;  the  Hermitage 
— the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson. 


Credit. 

By  increasing  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  as  much 
work  is  done  in  any  single  course  during  the  two  months' 
summer  session  as  is  usually  done  in  a  regular  semester 
of  four  months.  Each  student,  however,  takes  only  half 
the  number  of  courses  usually  taken.  For  example,  stu- 
dents can  usually  get  credit  for  sixteen  hours  of  work  per 
semester  during  the  regular  session;  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion the  maximum  allowed  is  eight  hours'  credit.  For 
this  reason  there  is  no  difference  in  quality  between  the 
work  done  during  the  summer  and  that  done  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 
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In  all  the  regular  college  courses  credit  towards  degrees 
will  be  given  after  the  student  has  successfully  pursued 
the  course  and  stood  the  required  examination. 

Where  subjects  coincide  with  the  college  preparatory 
requirements,  credit  for  entrance  to  the  College  will  be 
given  upon  the  same  conditions. 

The  L.I.  diploma  from  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
is  a  life  certificate  of  license  to  teach  in  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Louisiana,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
California.  In  other  States  it  is  a  strong  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. It  will  be  possible  for  teachers  to  secure  this 
diploma  by  conscientious  work  through  a  period  of  years 
in  the  summer  session. 


Certificates  for  Tennessee  Teachers. 


By  arrangement  with  Hon.  Seymour  A.  Mynders,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  for  Tennessee,  primary 
and  secondary  state  certificates  will  be  issued  to  those 
teachers  who  successfully  take  a  course  of  work,  followed 
by  the  required  examinations.     Send  for  special  circular. 


Expenses. 


Students  will  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $5  on  entering. 
There  will  be  no  further  charge  for  tuition  or  attendance 
upon  lectures. 
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Board  in  private  families  near  the  College  Campus  will 
range  in  price  and  terms,  with  two  in  a  room,  ahont  as 
follows : 

Board  and  lodging,  per  month   $12  00  to  $20  00 

Meals,  per  month    10  00  to  15  00 

Board  and  lodging,  per  week  3  00  to  5  00 

Meals,  per  week   2  50  to  4  00 

Board  and  lodging,  per  five  days 2  50  to  4  00 

Meals,  per  five  days  2  00  to  3  50 

Dinners  only,  per  month    3  00  to  4  50 

Dinners  only,  per  five  days  75  to  1  50 


Railroad  Rates. 


The  rate  will  he  one  fare,  plus  25  cents,  for  the  round 
trip  from  all  points  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  These  tickets  will  he  good  returning  fifteen 
days  from  date  of  sale,  hut  can  he  extended  to  Septemher 
30th  hy  payment  of  50  cents. 

*  From  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  tickets  will  he  sold 
on  the  certificate  plan  at  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the 
round  trip  ;  except  from  Shreveport,  La.,  where  tickets  will 
be  sold  upon  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Tickets  will  he  on  sale  throughtout  the  South  on  June 
11,  12,  13;  June  19,  20,  21;  July  2,  3,  4. 

For  further  information,  address 

John  M.  Bass,  Secretary, 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville  Tenn. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


With  reference  to  credits  allowed,  the  courses  have  been 
arranged  in  two  groups: 

1.  Those  courses  with  letter  attached  are  public-school  and 
preparatory  branches,  meant  for  teachers  and  for  applicants 
for  entrance  to  the  college.  They  will  be  made  the  basis  for 
instruction,  for  review,  and  for  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  Those  courses  with  number  attached  are  the  regular  col- 
lege courses,  and  students  completing  them  as  prescribed  will 
receive  credit  toward  the  college  degrees.     (See  pages  29,  30.) 

EDUCATION. 

Professor  Peterson,  Professor  Barrett,  Miss  Jones. 

Course  4. — Educational  Psychology.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  This  course  treats  the  problem  of  education 
mainly  on  its  psychological  side.  After  formulating  the 
aim  of  education  and  the  nature  of  the  process  and  the 
function  of  the  school,  the  course  will  endeavor  to  indi- 
cate the  significance  for  education  of  those  laws  and  facts 
of  psychology  which  are  more  obviously  relevant  to  educa- 
tion. The  epochs  of  growth  will  be  made  the  center  of 
the  course,  and  the  other  psychological  phenomena — in- 
stincts, habits,  attention,  etc. — arranged  under  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  become  prominent  in  normal 
development;  but  the  educational  aim  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  school  will  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  Through- 
out the  course  special  investigations  in  child  study  and  ex- 
perimental psychology  will  be  referred  to  and  summarized 
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wherever  they  throw  light  on  particular  problems.     Five 
hours  a  week.    Professor  Barrett. 

Course  6. — History  and  Principles  of  Education' in  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)'-  This  course  will  treat,  among  other  topics, 
the  development  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  mu- 
nicipal and  State  school  systems,  and  the  influence  upon 
them  of  the  theories  of  individual  educators,  including 
Kousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and  Spencer.  Ex- 
pository and  critical.-  ISTo  single  text-book  will  be  used, 
but  the  student  will  become  familiar  with  the  principal 
authorities  of  this  period  through  library  work.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Five  hours  a  week.  Professor  Peterson. 
Course  7. — Primary  Education.  (Two*" hours  college 
credit.)  This  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  aim  of  the 
primary  teacher,  elements  of  the  curriculum,  and  some  of 
the  more  important  underlying  principles  of  method.  This 
will  be  followed  by  methods  in  reading,  phonics  and  spell- 
ing, literature,  language,  and  number.  Four  hours  a  week. 
Miss  Jones. 

Course  8. — Primary  Education.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  7,  and,  with 
that,  is  intended  to  give  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  first  four  grades,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
The  subjects  treated  will  be  geography,  nature  study,  and 
history.  These  will  be  considered  as  to  aim,  subject- 
matter,  and  methods  of  teaching.  Four  hours  a  week. 
Miss  Jones. 

Course  11. — School  Administration.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.  )  This  course  is  meant  primarily  for 
those  intending  to  become  superintendents  and  principals 
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of  schools.  Special  care  will  be  taken  to  discover  the  bases 
of  school  organization  in  social  organization,  so  that  the 
administrator  will  not  be  dependent  upon  mere  devices 
for  school  work.  School  supervision:  functions  of  the/ 
school  board,  superintendent,  principal ;  relation  of  super- 
visors to  school  boards,  principals,  teachers,  pupils,  jani- 
tors, parents,  citizens.  School  buildings:  construction, 
heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  equipment.  School  hygiene : 
sanitation  of  the  entire  premises,  playgrounds,  adornment 
by  proper  planting,  contagious  diseases  peculiar  to  chil- 
dren, proper  periods  of  work  and  recreation.  School  man- 
agement: grading,  promotions,  examinations,  records, 
prizes,  other  incentives,  discipline;  course  of  study  from 
the  superintendent's  standpoint.  The  school  as  a  social 
organization :  relation  to  other  institutional  factors  in  so- 
ciety; libraries,  museums,  community  cooperation,  forces 
for  culture  utilized  by  touching  home  life.  School  law; 
legislation  relative  to  State,  county,  and  city  systems ;  ex- 
amination and  licensure  of  teachers.  Five  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Barrett. 

Course  C.—Hand  Work  for  Primary  Grades.  This  is 
a  practical  course  to  cover  the  work  of  the  first  four  grades. 
The  relation  of  motor  training  to  the  development  of  the 
child  will  be  discussed;  also  the  materials,  processes,  and 
methods  best  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of  growth. 
The  lines  of  work  will  include  some  of  the  kindergarten 
occupations  adapted  to  lowest  primary  grades,  work  in 
paper  and  cardboard  construction,  clay  modeling,  weav- 
ing, and  simple  forms  of  basketry.  Students  pay  for  the 
material  used.    Miss  Jones. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Peterson. 

Course  1. — Elementary  Psychology.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  The  main  facts  of  human  mental  processes 
will  be  studied  through  lectures,  ample  demonstrations, 
and  recitations.  The  introspective  view  point  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  brief  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  human  brain  and  general  nervous  system.  Text- 
book: Titchener's  Primer  of  Psychology.  Five  hours  a 
week. 

Course  5. — Experimental  Psychology.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  Experiments  by  the  students  in  vision, 
hearing,  taste,  the  cutaneous  senses,  the  feelings,  mem- 
ory, association,  and  reaction.  During  the  first  six  weeks, 
laboratory  work,  ten  hours  a  week;  during  the  last  two 
weeks,  lectures,  five  hours  a  week.  Text-books:  Titchen- 
er's Experimental  Psychology  and  Titchener's  Outline  of 
Psychology. 

LATIN". 

Professor  Little,  Professor  Bonner. 

Course  A. — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Book  I.  (Partial  en- 
trance credit  for  Csesar  to  Freshman  Class,  or  three  hours 
credit  on  L.I.  Course.)  The  student  will  be  drilled  in 
pronunciation,  word-forms,  and  case-syntax,  while  some 
attention  will  be  given  to  military  matters  and  to  the 
geography  of  the  text.  Prose  composition  weekly.  Five 
hours  a  week.    Professor  Little. 

Course  B. — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Boohs  II-IV.  (Par- 
tial entrance  credit  for  Csesar  to  Freshman  Class,  or  three 
hours  credit  on  L.I.  Course.)  While  continuing  the  work 
of  Course  A,  the  student  will  also  be  drilled  in  the  syntax 
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of  clauses,  moods,  and  tenses.  Prose  composition  weekly. 
Five  hours  a  week.     Professor  Little. 

Courses  C  and  D. — Cicero,  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Orations  against  Catiline;  Manilian  Law.  (Credit  for  en- 
trance requirement  in  Cicero  to  Freshman  Class,  or  for  two 
courses  of  two  hours  each  on  L.I  Course.)  Thorough 
grounding  in  prose  construction  is  aimed  at  on  the  lin- 
guistic side;  from  the  literary  standpoint  the  effort  will 
be  to  bring  about  appreciation  of  oratorical  style;  while 
an  adequate  historical  and  biographical  setting  will  be 
presented  for  all  the  orations  read.  The  Manilian  Law 
will  be  used  to  set  forth  the  typical  structure  of  an  oration. 
Prose  composition  weekly.  Those  who  wish  credit  for 
Course  C  will  be  examined  on  the  First  and  Second  Ora- 
tions against  Catiline;  for  Course  D,  on  the  Third  Ora- 
tion against  Catiline  and  the  Manilian  Law.  Five  hours 
a  week.     Professor  Bonner. 

Course  1.— Vergil,  Aeneid  II,  III,  VI-VIII.  (Three 
hours  college  credit. )  This  course  is  intended  as  a  general 
introduction  to  Roman  poetry  and  will  take  careful  ac- 
count of  poetical  constructions,  forms,  vocabulary,  and 
phraseology.  The  hexameter  verse  will  be  systematically 
studied  as  a  basis  for  more  advanced  study  of  versification 
in  general.  Mythology  will  be  considerably  emphasized. 
Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poem  as  an  epic  with 
literary  unity.  Prose  composition  weekly.  Five  hours  a 
week.     Professor  Little. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Vance. 
Course  1. —  (Three  hours  college  credit.)     This  course 
is    intended   to    teach   correctness    of   expression    and   to 
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give  the  student  practice  in  the  more  elementary  kinds 
of  composition.  The  class-room  work  will  consist  of  the 
study  of  rhetorical  principles,  impromptu  writing,  and  the 
discussion  of  essays  written  by  members  of  the  class.  Five 
hours  a  week. 

Course  2. — Literary  Invention.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  seeks  to  reveal  the  distinctive  aims 
and  methods  underlying  descriptive,  narrative,  and  ex- 
pository writing.  Types  of  these  kinds  of  invention  will 
be  studied  with  the  class,  while  the  student's  knowledge 
and  appreciation  will  be  frequently  tested  by  graded  themes 
calling  for  the  same  kinds  of  expression.  The  class-room 
work  will  consist  largely  of  discussion  of  the  writing  of  the 
class.    Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  8b. — Browning.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
A  study  of  the  poet's  world  view,  message  and  art,  in. 
relation  to  his  time  and  his  contemporaries.  Some  of 
the  larger  problems  of  life,  which  his  poetry  suggests,  will 
be  considered;  but  in  considering  them  special  effort  will 
be  made  to  do  no  violence  to  his  art  in  favor  of  his  ethics. 
Four  hours  a  week. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Clarice. 
Course  A.— Literature  in  Secondary  Schools.  (Entrance 
credit  in  English. )     Preparation  of  candidates  in  English 
Literature  for  college  entrance.     See  Professor  Clarke. 

Course  1. — The  Renaissance.  (Three  hours  college 
credit. )  An  introductory  review  of  the  growth  of  English 
Literature  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  through  the  Mediaeval 
Period  will  be  followed  by  an  extended  study  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  of  the  progress  of  Humanism  to  its  culmination 
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in  the  Drama.  Excepting  some  of  his  early  work  and  some 
of  the  historical  plays,  all  of  Shakespeare  will  be  studied, 
with  reenforcement  from  Sixteenth  Century  Romance  and 
Poetry.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  Percy's  "Reliques 
of  Ancient  Poetry,'7  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury  of  Songs 
and  Lyrics,"  Books  I,  II;  Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  "Kenil- 
worth,"  and  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  and  George  Eliot's 
"Romola"  is  required.    Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  2. — The  Romantic  Movement.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  The  progress  of  Romanticism  throughout 
the  Revolutionary  outburst  to  its  triumph  in  Scott  and 
Shelley  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the  entire  work  of 
Tennyson,  excepting  the  Dramas,  and  of  the  "Poems  of 
Browning  his  own  Selections."  An  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  greater  poems  of  Gray  and  Burns;  with  Pal- 
grave's "Golden  Treasury,"  Books  III,  IV;  with  Scott's 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "Rob  Roy,"  "Guy  Mannering,"  and 
"Heart  of  Midlothian ;"  with  Dickens'  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  "David  Copperfleld,"  and  "Dombey  and  Son," 
will  be  required.  Special  heed  will  be  given  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Personality,  to  its  aspirations,  and  to  its  strug- 
gles for  the  spiritual.     Five  hours  a  week. 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Bonner. 

Course  1. — Elementary  Grammar.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  German  Grammar  (Joynes-Meissner)  ;  Ger- 
man Reader  (easy  prose  selections)  ;  German  Composition. 
Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  2. — Grammar  and  Reader.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit. )  Selections  of  moderate  difficulty  in  prose  and 
poetry.     German  Composition.     Five  hours  a  week. 
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HISTORY. 

Professor  Kennedy. 

Course  A. — History  of  the  United  States.  An  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  given  in  this  course. 
Those  who  complete  it  will  be  entitled  to  credit  for  en- 
trance to  the  College.-    Three  hours  a  week. 

Course  3. —  Roman  History.  (Two  hours  college 
credit. )  This  comprises  a  study  of  the  most  notable  social 
and  political  institutions  of  the  Romans  to  800  A.D.  It 
also  indicates  the  large  movements  in  their  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  trains  the  student  in  the  discrimination  and  in- 
terpretation of  historical  events.    Four  hours  a  week. 

Course  4. — English  History.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  follows  those  subjects  which  relate  to 
the  growth  of  England,  such  as  the  various  settlements  and 
conquests,  the  organization  of  the  government  and  develop- 
ment of  national  life.  It  includes  the  struggles  of  king 
and  parliament,  and  the  advance  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  be  useful  also 
to  the  study  of  English  Literature.    Four  hours  a  week. 

Course  8. — Civil  Government.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  The  instruction  in  this  course  is  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
local,  state,  and  national  governments,  and  give  such  po- 
litical intelligence  as  will  help  him  to  enjoy  his  rights  and 
perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen.     Four  hours  a  week. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Prist  er,  Mr.  Cullom. 

Course  A. — Preparatory  Algebra.  This  is  a  review 
course  through  quadratics.     In  the  work  the  theory  of  the 
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subject  will  be  stressed,  but  the  applications  will  not  be 
neglected.  The  course  is  intended  for  teachers  and  for 
students  preparing  for  entrance  to  the  College.  Those 
completing  the  course  will  be  entitled  to  credit  for  entrance 
to  the  College.     Five  hours  a  week.     Mr.  Cullom. 

Course  B. — Preparatory  Geometry.  This  includes 
what  is  given  in  the  first  three  book's  in  most  texts.  The 
aim  will  be  not  merely  to  see  that  a  pupil  can  give,  from 
memory,  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  in  the  text- 
book, but  to  acquaint  him  with  such  methods  of  accurate, 
logical  reasoning  as  will  enable  him  to  establish,  for  him- 
self, geometrical  truths  from  given  hypotheses.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  presentation.  Stu- 
dents completing  the  course  will  be  entitled  to  credit  for 
entrance  to  the  College.    Five  hours  a  week.    Mr.  Cullom. 

Course  1. — Plane  Geometry.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  in  plane  geometry  commences  with 
what  is  usually  given  in  text-books  as  Book  IV.  The 
method  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  given  in  the  prepara- 
tory course,  special  attention  being  called  to  the  depend- 
ence of  geometrical  truths  as  links  in  the  chain  which  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  subject.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  truths  will  be  made  prominent.  Five  hours  a 
week.    Mr.  Cullom. 

Course  2. — Solid  Geometry.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  In  this  course,  as  in  Course  1,  the  idea  that 
geometry  is  not  a  collection  of  isolated  facts,  but  a  chain 
in  which  every  fact  is  but  a  link,  is  kept  constantly  before 
the  mind.  Perhaps  no  study  gives  a  better  opportunity  of 
teaching  by  objects  than  solid  geometry.  This  course  is 
thus  pursued,  students  being  encouraged  to  make  the  geo- 
metrical forms  used,  and  demonstrations  being  often  given 
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from  the  form  instead  of  from  its  representation  upon  the 
blackboard.     Five  hours  a  week.     Professor  Brister. 

Course  3. — Plane  Trigonometry.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  includes  a  study  of  trigonometric 
functions  regarded  as  both  ratios  and  lines  and  the  rela- 
tions of  these  functions ;  also  the  laws  for  the  solution  of 
triangles,  the  applications  of  these  laws  in  solving  prac- 
tical problems,  and  the  use  of  both  natural  and  logarithmic 
functions  in  such  solutions.  Five  hours  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Brister. 

Course  4. — Advanced  Algebra.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  presupposes  acquaintance  with  the 
elements  including  quadratics.  It  is  intended  to  prepare 
students  for  advanced  work  in  mathematics  and  the 
sciences.  It  embraces  the  binomial  formula,  progressions, 
convergence  and  divergence  of  series,  undetermined  co- 
efficients, logarithms,  determinants,  and  the  theory  of 
equations.    Five  hours  a  week.    Professor  Brister. 

PHYSICS    AND   CHEMISTRY. 

Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Moore. 

Course  1. — Physics.  (Two  hours  college  credit.)  Lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  quizzes.  Matter:  its  general  and 
special  properties.  Mechanics  of  solids:  motion  and  ve- 
locity, Newton's  laws  of  motion,  gravitation,  laws  of  fall- 
ing bodies,  work  and  energy,  machines.  Mechanics  o± 
liquids:  molecular  phenomena  in  liquids,  pressure  in 
fluids,  density  and  specific  gravity,  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Sound :  wave  motions,  transmission,  velocity, 
reflection,  refraction,  intensity,  loudness,  pitch,  vibration 
of  strings  and  musical  interval  and  scale,  quality.  Four 
hours  of  recitation,  two  hours  of  laboratory.     Dr.  Smith. 
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Course  2. — Physics.  (Two  hours  college  credit.)  A 
continuation  of  Course  1,  consisting  of  work  in  electricity 
and  magnetism,  heat,  and  light,  and  experiments  made  by 
the  class.  Four  hours  of  recitations,  two  hours  of  labora- 
tory.    Dr.  Smith. 

Course  1. — Chemistry.  (Three  hours  college  credit.) 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations;  principles  of  chem- 
istry, elements,  atoms,  compounds,  chemical  affinity,  sym- 
bols, atomic  and  molecular  weight,  valence,  nascent  state, 
laws  of  combination,  acids,  bases,  neutral  substances,  salts, 
nomenclature,  reactions;  oxygen,  oxidation,  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  flourine,  iodine,  bromine,  nitrogen,  and  other  ele- 
ments. Four  hours  of  recitations,  four  hours  of  laboratory. 
Dr.  Smith. 

Course  3. — Chemistry.  (Three  hours  college  credit.) 
Qualitative  analysis :  this  is  a  laboratory  course  of  twelve 
hours  a  week,  with  occasional  lectures.     Mr.  Moore. 

physiography. 

Professor  Barrett. 

Course  2. — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Geog- 
raphy in  the  Public  Schools.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
Geography  is  treated  as  the  connecting  bridge  between  two 
great  studies — nature  and  man.  To  study  the  earth  alone 
or  any  of  its  forces  or  phenomena  is  natural  science.  To 
study  man  in  his  deeds  and  progress  is  history ;  but  to  study 
the  earth  as  related  to  man  is  geography.  Every  geograph- 
ical topic  has  two  faces — one  toward  nature  and  one  toward 
man.  Any  geographical  topic  may  be  also  treated  in  some 
science,  but  not  from  the  double  standpoint  of  geography. 

Selection  and  arrangement  of  material. 
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Home  geography  excursions  for  third  and  fourth  grades. 
Type  studies  of  North  America  for  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Special  method  in  teaching  geography. 

Correlation  of  geography  with  other  studies. 

Types  running  through  the  grades. 

Course  of  study  in  geography  fully  outlined.  Five 
hours  a  week. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Caldwell,  Mr.  Moore. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  are  attempting 
to  complete  their  college  work  by  attendance  in  summer 
sessions  alone,  it  is  intended  to  offer  all  the  required  work 
of  the  department  in  alternate  years.  Thus,  by  attendance 
upon  two  consecutive  summer  sessions,  the  student  may 
complete  Botany  or  Zoology,  or  both.  For  those  who  desire 
a  thorough  teaching  knowledge  of  Physiology,  both  courses 
should  be  taken.  The  division  of  the  subject  made  ren- 
ders this  possible  without  decreasing  the  value  of  the  work 
to  the  student. 

Course  1. — Physiology.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
The  completion  of  some  standard  elementary  physiology 
is  a  prerequisite.  Subjects:  fundamental  body  tissues; 
vascular  system,  blood  and  circulation ;  respiration ;  diges- 
tion, absorption  and  nutrition.  Lectures  illustrated  by  lan- 
tern, models,  and  charts.    Four  hours  a  week.    Mr.  Moore. 

Course  2. — Physiology  and  Hygiene.  (Two  hours 
college  credit.)  Prerequisite  as  in  Course  1.  Subjects: 
First  six  weeks,  central  nervous  system,  and  organs  of 
special  sense;  last  two  weeks,  a  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  hygiene.  Lectures  illustrated  by  lan- 
tern and  models.  Four  hours  a  week.  Professor  Cald- 
well. 
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Course  3a. — Nature  Study.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
A  consideration  of  the  value  and  uses  of  Nature  Study  in 
elementary  schools;  materials  and  methods;  fundamental 
biological  principles  underlying  intelligent  work.  Much 
of  the  time  will  he  spent  in  field  and  laboratory  study  of  se- 
lected type  animals  and  plants,  and  each  student  will  be 
required  to  work  up  selected  topics  and  present  them  to 
the  class  for  criticism.  Four  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Caldwell. 

Course  3. — Botany.  (Three  hours  college  credit.)  An 
introductory  course  in  Plant  Morphology,  taking  up  the 
four  great  groups  from  the  morphological  point  of  view, 
with  secondary  attention  to  ecology  and  physiology.  Two 
or  three  lectures  weekly,  accompanied  by  thorough  labora- 
tory study  of  types  of  groups  taken  up.  Five  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Caldwell. 

Course  5. — Invertebrate  Zoology.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  An  introductory  course  in  Invertebrate 
Morphology.  Attention  will  be  given  to  fundamental 
physiological  principles,  life  histories  and  interrelation- 
ships, so  far  as  practicable  in  an  introductory  course.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Insecta,  with  special  reference  to  injurious  and  beneficial 
members  of  the  group.  Lectures  and  dissections.  Five 
hours  a  week.    Professor  Caldwell. 

Course  6. — Vertebrate  Zoology.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  All  the  vertebrate  groups  will  be  discussed  in 
lectures  and  representative  members  will  be  dissected  in 
laboratory.  Development  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton,  sys- 
tems of  organs,  nervous  system  and  sense  organs.  Five 
hours  a  week.  Professor  Caldwell.  (Course  5  or  6  will  be 
given,  as  a  majority  of  the  class  shall  select,  but  not  both 
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courses.     One  should  be  taken  by  those  students  desiring 
a  firm  basis  for  the  teaching  of  physiology.) 

MUSIC. 

Professor  Weld. 

Course  1. — ;(Two  hours  college  credit.)  An  elementary 
course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  grammar-school  teach- 
ers who  desire  to  use  music  in  their  work.  The  course 
includes  a  thorough  drill  in  the  necessary  rudiments  and 
in  singing  at  sight  without  the  aid  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment. Suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
singing  to  children  will  be  offered.  Five  hours  a  week  for 
first  four  weeks. 

Course  2. — (Two  hours  college  credit.)  A  continuation 
of  Course  1.  The  class  is  organized  as  a  chorus,  and  part- 
songs,  glees,  choruses  and  anthems  are  given,  affording 
constant  practice  in  reading  music  at  sight.  Five  hours  a 
week  for  first  four  weeks. 
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Credits. 

1.  Students  who  wish  credit  for  any  of  the  college 
courses  must  present  a  list  of  such  studies  as  soon  as  se- 
lected and  arranged. 

2.  College  courses  with  three  hours'  credit  will  have 
five  recitations  a  week;  those  with  two  hours'  credit  will 
have  four  a  week. 

3.  The  maximum  total  of  credits  allowed  will  be  eight 
hours — i.  e.,  a  student  may  get  credit  for  not  more  than 
four  two-hour  courses  or  for  two  three-hour  courses  and 
one  two-hour  course. 

4.  Credit  for  entrance  will  be  given  those  who  satisfac- 
torily complete  any  of  the  preparatory  work. 

5.  All  students  engaged  in  any  sort  of  work  will  regis- 
ter at  the  business  office  and  pay  the  incidental  fee  of  $5 
on  the  first  day  of  attendance. 

6.  State  certificates,  primary  or  secondary,  will  be 
granted  to  those  who  take  the  required  examination  on 
the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Tennessee.  A  cir- 
cular with  full  particulars  can  be  had  on  application. 

7.  Students  will  be  admitted  without  examination  to 
the  courses  of  the  summer  session  for  which  they  are  fitted. 
But  all  who  wish  fully  accredited  entrance  to  the  College 
must  satisfy  the  requirements  by  (1)  taking  the  prepara 
tory  subjects  offered,  or  (2)  standing  examinations.  3 
schedule  of  examinations  for  such  applicants  will  be  made 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  session. 
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Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1891-99;  professor  of  Latin, 
same,  1899-;  author  of  "Index  to  Chandogya  Upanishad,"  1900, 
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EDWIN  WEXLER  KENNEDY History 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1880;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1897;  teacher  in  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  city  schools, 
1880-81;  teacher  in  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  public  schools,  1881-82; 
superintendent  of  Durham  (N.  C.)  schools,  1882-94;  instructor 
in  history,  Woman's  College,  of  Baltimore,  1895-97;  superin- 
tendent of  Union  City  (Tenn.)  schools,  1897-99;  associate 
professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  1899-1903;  professor  of  economics,  same,  1900- 
1904;  professor  of  history  and  economics,  1904- 

CAMPBELL  BONNER Greek  and  German 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1896;  A.M.,  same,  1897;  assistant 
in  German,  same,  1896-97;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1900; 
Harris  Fellow  of  Harvard  University,  studying  in  Germany, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  1900-01;  professor  of  Greek,  University  of 
Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1901- 

HARRY   P.    WELD Music 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1900;  graduate  in  music  at  Deni- 
son  University;  private  pupil  of  Owen  Evens,  Otto  Engwer- 
son,  and  Dr.  Carl  Dufft;  professor  of  music,  University  of 
Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1900- 

CAROLINE    CARPENTER German 

Student  in  Greensboro  Female  College ;  Trinity  College,  N.  C. ; 
Vanderbilt  University;  College  de  France;  University  of 
Paris;  A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1904;  A.M.,  Vanderbilt 
University,  1905;  professor  of  German,  University  of  Nash- 
ville, Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1903- 

ALBERT  TENNYSON  BARRETT Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1869;  A.M.,  same,  1871;  LL.D., 
Southwestern  Baptist  University,  1881;  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, Mary  Sharp  College,  1871-88;  principal  of  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  High  School,  1889-92;  superintendent  of  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  schools,  1892-1903;  professor  of  education,  University 
of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1903- 

HARVEY  ANDREW  PETERSON Education  and  Philosophy 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1897;  graduate  student  in  phi- 
losophy, Harvard  University,  1899-1902;  A.M.,  same,  1900; 
principal  of  Mount  Pleasant  Public  School,  St.  Louis,  1897-99; 
professor  of  philosophy  and  education,  University  of  Nash- 
ville, Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1903- 
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JOHN   WILLARD    BRISTER Mathematics 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1892;  A.M.,  same,  1893;  gradu- 
ate student,  University  of  Chicago,  1895-96;  instructor  in 
mathematics  and  history,  Montgomery  Bell  Academy, 
1890-95,  1896-1903;  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  1903- 

WICKLIFFE  ROSE   (Dean) , Philosophy 

A.B.,University  of  Nashville,  1889;  A.M.,  same,  1890;  gradu- 
ate student,  University  of  Chicago;  professor  of  philosophy, 
University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1892- 
1902;  professor  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education, 
University  of  Tennessee,,  1902-1904;  University  of  Nashville, 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1904- 

JOSEPH  STUART  CALDWELL, Biology 

A.B.,  Maryville  College,  1902;  instructor  in  biology,  same, 
1901-02;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1902-04; 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904;  professor  of  biology,  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1904- 

EUGENE  TAVENNER   Latin 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1899;  A.B.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1901;  graduate  student,  same,  1901-04;  A.M.,  same,  1903; 
University  scholar  in  Latin,  same,  1901-02;  President's  Uni- 
versity scholar  in  Latin,  same,  1902-03;  instructor  in  Latin, 
University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1904- 

WILLIAM   CABLER  MOORE .Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Nashville,  1903;  assistant  in  chemistry, 
University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1901- 

GEORGE  HERBERT  CLARKE English  Literature 

B.A.,  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  1895;  M.A.,  same,  1896; 
graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1901;  managing 
editor  The  Baptist  Union,  Chicago,  1897-1901;  professor  of 
English  language  and  literature,  Mercer  University,  1901-05; 
acting  professor  of  English  literature,  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  summer  sessions  of  1904  and  1905;  author  of  vol- 
ume of  poems,  "Wayfarings,"  1901;  editor  Bacon's  Essays, 
1905. 
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JAMES   ADAIR  LYON Physics 

A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1872;  fellow  in  mathematics, 
same,  1872-73;  LL.B.,  University  of  Mississippi,  1873;  A.M., 
Princeton  University,  1875;  Ph.D.,  same,  1882;  professor  of 
mathematics,  York  College,  Pa.,  1874-76;  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences,  Highland  University,  Kansas, 
1876-78;  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry,  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  1878-85;  professor  of  natural  sciences, 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  1885-99;  professor  of 
physics  and  astronomy,  same,  1899-1906. 

JOHN  JAPHETH  KEYES Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  Nashville,  1892;  graduate  student,  same, 
1892-93;  teacher,  Howard  School,  Nashville,  1893-94;  first 
assistant  in  mathematics,  Fogg  High  School,  Nashville, 
1894-99;  head  of  department  of  mathematics,  same,  1899- ; 
graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1902;  principal 
Fogg  High  School,  1905- 

ELIZABETH  MAUDE  HALEY Education 

L.I.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1888;  B.S.,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1904 ;  instructor,  State  Normal 
School,  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  1888-94;  instructor,  Alabama  Girls' 
Industrial  School,  Montevallo,  1896-1902,  1904-;  student,  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University,  1902-04. 

ROBERT  NEAL  THOMPSON Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Nashville,  1905;  instructor,  Montgomery 
Bell  Academy,  1903- 
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Summer  Session. 


The  fifth  annual  summer  session  of  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  will  begin  Wednesday,  June  13,  1906,  and  con- 
tinue eight  weeks  to  Wednesday,  August  8.  The  course  of 
study  offered  this  year  will,  it  is  believed,  give  to  teachers 
and  students  desiring  serious  improvement  during  the 
leisure  of  vacation  an  opportunity  equaled  at  few  places. 
The  entire  college  equipment  will  be  used — buildings, 
laboratories,  and  libraries.  The  staff  of  instructors  will 
consist  of  a  large  part  of  the  regular  faculty,  supplemented 
by  competent  outside  assistance.  The  courses  offered  are 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students: 
teachers  now  in  the  field  and  prospective  teachers,  college 
students  desiring  to  continue  their  course,  and  students 
preparing  for  college.  A  full  description  of  the  courses 
will  be  found  in  the  following  pages  under  the  title 
"Courses  of  Study." 


Location, 


Experience  in  the  past  four  summer  sessions  of  the  Col- 
lege has  demonstrated  that  Nashville  is  a  favorable  place 
for  a  summer  school.  The  health  of  the  students  and  the 
citizenship  generally  is  remarkably  good  during  the  sum- 
mer months.   The  College  is  situated  in  a  spacious  campus. 
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on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  two  highest  hills  of  ISTashville, 
the  Capitol  being  on  the  other. 

ISTashville  stands  among  the  foremost  cities  of  the  South 
in  beauty,  culture,  and  general  attractiveness.  The  fame 
of  the  city  as  an  educational  center  is  well  known.  In 
and  around  the  city  are  many  places  of  historic  and  general 
interest:  the  State  Capitol,  with  its  library,  museum,  and 
executive  offices;  the  Carnegie  Library,  domiciled  in  its 
splendid  new  home ;  Glendale  Park  and  Centennial  Park ; 
famous  stock  farms ;  forts  and  battlefields ;  the  Hermitage 
— the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson. 


Credit. 


By  increasing  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  as  much 
work  is  done  in  any  single  course  during  the  two  months' 
summer  session  as  is  usually  done  in  a  regular  semester 
of  four  months.  Each  student,  however,  takes  only  half 
the  number  of  courses  usually  taken.  For  example,  stu- 
dents can  usually  get  credit  for  sixteen  hours  of  work  per 
semester  during  the  regular  session;  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion the  maximum  allowed  is  eight  hours'  credit.  For 
this  reason  there  is  no  difference  in  quality  between  the 
work  done  during  the  summer  and  that  done  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  A  summer  session  is  valued  at  one-half 
of  a  semester  or  one-fourth  of  the  college  year. 

In  all  the  regular  college  courses  credit  towards  degrees 
will  be  given  after  the  student  has  successfully  pursued 
the  course  and  stood  the  required  examination. 
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Where  subjects  coincide  with  the  college  preparatory 
requirements,  credit  for  entrance  to  the  College  will  be 
given  upon  the  same  conditions. 


Expenses. 


Students  will  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $5  on  entering. 
There  will  be  no  further  charge  for  tuition  or  attendance 
upon  lectures. 

Board  in  private  families  near  the  College  Campus  will 
range  in  price  and  terms,  with  two  in  a  room,  about  as 
follows : 

Board  and  lodging,  per  month $15  00  to  $20  00 

Meals,  per  month 10  00  to  15  00 

Board  and  lodging,  per  week 4  00  to  5  00 

Meals,   per  week 2  50  to  4  00 

Board  and  lodging,  per  five  days 2  50  to  4  00 

Meals,  per  five  days 2  00  to  3  50 

Dinners  only,  per  month 3  00  to  4  50 

Dinners  only,  per  five  days 75  to  150 


Railroad  Rates. 


The  rate  will  be  one  fare,  plus  25  cents,  for  the  round 
trip  from  all  points  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi.     These  tickets  will  be  good  returning  with 
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final  limit  August  31st,  but  can  be  extended  to  September 
30th  by  deposit  of  ticket  and  payment  of  50  cents. 

From  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  tickets  will  be  sold 
on  the  certificate  plan  at  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the 
round  trip. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  throughout  the  South  on  June 
10,  11,  12 ;  June  18,  19,  20 ;  July  5,  6,  7. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  will  sell  tickets  from 
New  York  to  Nashville  and  return  for  $30.25 ;  from  Bos- 
ton to  Nashville  and  return  for  $33.25. 

For  further  information,  address 

Peabody  College  foe.  Teachers, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

John  M.  Bass,  Secretary. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


With  reference  to  credits  allowed,  the  courses  have  been 
arranged  in  two  groups : 

1.  Those  courses  with  letter  attached  are  public-school  and 
preparatory  branches,  meant  for  teachers  and  for  applicants 
for  entrance  to  the  College.  They  will  be  made  the  basis  for 
instruction,  for  review,  and  for  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  Those  courses  with  number  attached  are  the  regular  col- 
lege courses,  and  students  completing  them  as  prescribed  will 
receive  credit  toward  the  College  degrees.    (See  page  34.) 


EDUCATION. 

Professor  Barrett,  Professor  Peterson,  Professor  Rose, 
Miss  Haley. 

Course  4. — Educational  Psychology.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  This  course  aims  not  so  much  to  teach  ap- 
plied psychology  as  to  teach  students  to  apply  psychology. 
It  seeks  to  study  the  facts  of  psychology  with  reference  to 
particular  problems  in  school  life.  To  correlate  the  facts 
of  mental  life  and  growth  with  the  actual  conditions  of 
class-room  instruction  and  the  actual  nature  of  the  teach- 
er's work.  To  make  the  study  of  psychology  relevant  to 
real  needs.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  idea  that  all  good 
teaching  must  agree  with  psychological  laws,  but  that  a 
knowledge  of  these  laws  is  no  guaranty  of  good  teaching. 
That  the  activity  and  personality  of  the  teacher  are  special 
forces  on  the  art  side  of  education  that  become  efficient  or 
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not  as  they  act  in  accord  with  or  against  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  psychology.  Five  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Eose. 

Course  6. — History  and  Principles  of  Education  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  This  course  will  treat,  among  other  topics, 
the  development  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  mu- 
nicipal and  State  school  systems,  and  the  influence  upon 
them  of  the  theories  of  individual  educators,  including 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and  Spencer.  Ex- 
pository and  critical.  'No  single  text-book  will  be  used, 
but  the  student  will  become  familiar  with  the  principal 
authorities  of  this  period  through  library  work.  Lectures 
and  recitations.     Five  hours  a  week.     Professor  Peterson. 

Course  7. — Primary  Education.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  This  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  aim  of  the 
primary  teacher,  elements  of  the  curriculum,  and  some  of 
the  more  important  underlying  principles  of  method.  This 
will  be  followed  by  methods  in  reading,  phonics  and  spell- 
ing, literature,  language,  and  number.  Four  hours  a  week. 
Miss  Haley. 

Course  8. — Primary  Education.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1,  and,  with 
that,  is  intended  to  give  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  first  four  grades,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
The  subjects  treated  will  be  geography,  nature  study,  and 
history.  These  will  be  considered  as  to  aim,  subject- 
matter,  and  methods  of  teaching.  Four  hours  a  week. 
Miss  Haley. 

Course  9. — Elementary  Education.  (Two  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  The  scientific  study  of  education,  its  mean- 
ing, its  aims,  its  dual  presupposition  of  personality  and 
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environment,  its  factors.  Significance  of  self-activity. 
Method  in  teaching  depends  npon  method  in  learning. 
Induction  and  deduction.  General  notions  the  goal  of 
instruction.  Functions  of  the  recitation.  The  considera- 
tion of  curriculum.  Co-ordination  of  school  studies.  Re- 
lation of  grammar  school  to  primary  and  to  "secondary 
education.     Four  hours  a  week.     Professor  Barrett. 

Course  10. — Secondary  Education.  (Two  hours  col- 
lege credit. )  Aim,  scope,  and  function  of  the  high  school. 
Courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction.  Preparation 
of  teachers.  Relation  to  elementary  school  and  college. 
Management  and  supervision.  Class  distinction  and  social 
rank  of  pupils.  Text-books  and  school  apparatus.  Other 
secondary  schools.  Problems  of  German  secondary  educa- 
tion.   Four  hours  a  week.     Professor  Barrett. 

Course  11/ — School  Administration.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  This  course  is  meant  primarily  for  those 
intending  to  become  superintendents  and  principals  of 
schools.  Special  care  will  be  taken  to  discover  the  bases 
of  school  organization  in  social  organization,  so  that  the 
administrator  will  not  be  dependent  upon  mere  devices  for 
school  work. 

Forms  of  educational  control:  National,  State,  city, 
private,  religious.  School  supervision:  Functions  of  the 
school  board,  superintendent,  principal ;  relation  of  super- 
visors to  school  boards,  principals,  teachers,  pupils,  jani- 
tors, parents,  citizens.  School  buildings:  Construction, 
heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  equipment.  School  grounds : 
Sanitation  of  the  entire  premises,  playgrounds,  adornment 
by  proper  planting.  Contagious  diseases  peculiar  to  chil- 
dren; proper  periods  of  work  and  recreation;  discipline. 
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Lectures,  recitations,  visits  to  schools,  reports.    Five  hours 
a  week.     Professor  Barrett. 

The  above  course  will  be  given,  unless  those  who  apply 
specially  request  that  other  topics  be  treated.  In  this 
event,  the  following  course  will  be  offered : 

Course  12. — School  Administration.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  School  management:  Grading,  promo- 
tions, examinations,  records,  prizes,  other  incentives; 
course  of  study  from  the  superintendent's  standpoint. 
The  school  as  a  social  organization:  Kelation  to  other  in- 
stitutional factors  in  society;  libraries,  museums,  commu- 
nity cooperation,  forces  for  culture  utilized  by  touching 
home  life.  School  law:  Legislation  relative  to  State, 
county,  city  systems;  examination  and  licensure  of 
teachers.  Lectures,  recitations,  visits  to  schools,  reports. 
Five  hours  a  week.     Professor  Barrett. 

Course  11  or  Course  12  will  be  given ;  not  both. 

Course  15. — History  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 
(Two  hours  college  credit.)  The  course  will  begin  with 
the  Colonial  Latin  schools,  trace  their  degeneration  into 
district  elementary  schools,  and  show  how  the  academies 
rose  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  rise  of  State  elementary 
school  systems  will  be  treated  by  taking  typical  States ;  the 
extension  upward  of  these  systems  in  the  form  of  high 
schools,  and  the  partial  displacement  of  the  academies  by 
the  high  schools,  will  follow.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  reports.     Pour  hours  a  week.     Professor  Peterson. 

Course  C. — Hand  Work  for  Primary  Grades.  This  is 
a  practical  course  to  cover  the  work  of  the  first  four  grades. 
The  relation  of  motor  training  to  the  development  of  the 
child  will  be  discussed;  also  the  materials,  processes,  and 
methods  best  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of  growth. 

*2 
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The  lines  of  work  will  include  some  of  the  kindergarten 
occupations  adapted  to  lowest  primary  grades,  work  in 
paper  and  cardboard  construction,  clay  modeling,  weav- 
ing, and  simple  forms  of  basketry.  Students  pay  for  the 
material  used.     Miss  Haley. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Peterson,  Professor  Rose. 

Course  1. — Elementary  Psychology.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  The  main  facts  of  human  mental  processes 
will  be  studied  through  lectures,  ample  demonstrations, 
and  recitations.  The  introspective  view  point  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  brief  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  human  brain  and  general  nervous  system.  Text- 
book: Titchener's  Primer  of  Psychology.  Five  hours  a 
week.    Professor  Peterson. 

Course  4. — Ethics.  (Two  hours  college  credit.)  The 
course  will  present  historically  and  critically  leading 
types  of  ethical  theory,  including  the  views  of  the  Hedon- 
ists, the  Intuitionists,  Kant,  and  some  of  the  Neo- 
Kantians,  using  these  as  a  means  of  formulating  a  guide 
to  action  in  the  present.  As  a  basis  for  the  lectures  and 
discussions  Fite's  Introductory  Study  of  Ethics  will  be 
used.     Five  hours  a  week.     Professor  Rose. 

GREEK. 

Professor  Bonner. 

Course  A. — For  Beginners.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  Elementary  Grammar.  Exercises  in  translation 
from  Greek  into  English  and  from  English  into  Greek. 
Five  hours  a  week. 
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Course  C. — Xenophons  Anabasis.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit. )  During  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  read- 
ing will  be  accompanied  by  careful  review  of  the  grammar. 
Later  the  reading  will  proceed  more  rapidly,  and  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  style  and  subject-matter. 
Exercises  in  Greek  composition.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  1. — Homer.  (Three  hours  college  credit.) 
Selections  from  the  Iliad,  with  study  of  the  Homeric 
language  and  verse.  Exercises  in  writing  Attic  prose. 
Five  hours  a  week. 

Two  of  the  above  courses  will  be  given,  A  and  either 
C  or  1,  according  to  the  number  of  applicants.  This  plan, 
however,  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  to  take  work  in  the  subject. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Little,  Mr.  Tavenner. 

Course  A. — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Book  I.  (Partial  en- 
trance credit  for  Caesar  to  Freshman  Class,  or  three  hours 
credit  on  L.I.  Course.)  The  student  will  be  drilled  in 
pronunciation,  word-forms,  and  case-syntax,  while  some 
attention  will  be  given  to  military  matters  and  to  the 
geography  of  the  text.  Prose  composition  weekly.  Five 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Little. 

Course  B. — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Boohs  II-IV.  (Par- 
tial entrance  credit  for  Csesar  to  Freshman  Class,  or  three 
hours  credit  on  L.I.  Course.)  While  continuing  the  work 
of  Course  A,  the  student  will  also  be  drilled  in  the  syntax 
of  clauses,  moods,  and  tenses.  Prose  composition  weekly. 
Five  hours  a  week.     Mr.  Tavenner. 

Course  C. — Cicero,  First  and  Second  Orations  against 
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Catiline.  (Credit  towards  entrance  requirement  in  Cicero 
to  Freshman  Class,  or  for  two  hours  on  L.I.  Course.) 
Thorough  grounding  in  prose  construction  is  aimed  at  on 
the  linguistic  side ;  from  the  literary  standpoint  the  effort 
will  be  to  bring  about  appreciation  of  oratorical  style; 
while  an  adequate  historical  and  biographical  setting  will 
be  presented  for  all  the  orations  read.  Prose  composition 
weekly.     Four  hours  a  week.     Mr.  Tavenner. 

Course  D. — Cicero,  Third  Oration  against  Catiline  and 
Manilian  Law.  (Credit  towards  entrance  requirement  in 
Cicero  to  Freshman  Class,  or  for  two  hours  on  L.I. 
Course.)  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  C,  but  aims 
further  to  set  forth  some  of  the  most  striking  principles 
of  Roman  rhetoric  and  the  typical  structure  of  an  oration, 
for  which  the  Manilian  Law  will  be  carefully  studied. 
Prose  composition  weekly.  Pour  hours  a  week.  Mr. 
Tavenner. 

Course  1.— Vergil,  Aeneid  II,  III,  VI-VIII.  (Three 
hours  college  credit.)  This  course  is  intended  as  a  general 
introduction  to  Roman  poetry  and  will  take  careful  ac- 
count of  poetical  constructions,  forms,  vocabulary,  and 
phraseology.  The  hexameter  verse  will  be  systematically 
studied  as  a  basis  for  more  advanced  study  of  versification 
in  general.  Mythology  will  be  considerably  emphasized. 
Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poem  as  an  epic  with 
literary  unity.  Prose  composition  weekly.  Pive  hours  a 
week.     Professor  Little. 

Course  2. — Livy  V,  VI,  VII.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  is  intended  to  furnish  material  for  addi- 
tional study  of  prose  style,  and  to  aid  the  student  in  his 
mastery  of  Roman  history.  Prose  composition  weekly. 
Five  hours  a  week.     Professor  Little. 
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ENGLISH. 

Professor  Vance. 

Course  1. —  (Three  hours  college  credit.)  This  course 
is  intended  to  teach  correctness  of  expression  and  to  give 
the  student  practice  in  the  more  elementary  kinds  of  com- 
position. The  class-room  work  will  consist  of  the  study 
of  rhetorical  principles,  impromptu  writing,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  essays  written  by  members  of  the  class.  Five 
hours  a  week. 

Course  2. — Literary  Invention.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  seeks  to  reveal  the  distinctive  aims 
and  methods  underlying  descriptive,  narrative,  and  ex- 
pository writing.  Types  of  these  kinds  of  invention  will 
be  studied  with  the  class,  while  the  student's  knowledge 
and  appreciation  will  be  frequently  tested  by  graded 
themes  calling  for  the  same  kinds  of  expression.  The 
class-room  work  will  consist  largely  of  discussion  of  the 
writing  of  the  class.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  8&. — Browning.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
A  study  of  the  poet's  world  view,  message,  and  art,  in 
relation  to  his  time  and  his  contemporaries.  Some  of 
the  larger  problems  of  life,  which  his  poetry  suggests,  will 
be  considered;  but  in  considering  them  special  effort  will 
be  made  to  do  no  violence  to  his  art  in  favor  of  his  ethics. 
Four  hours  a  week. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Professor  Clarke. 

Course  A. — Literature  in  Secondary  Schools.  (En* 
trance  credit  in  English.)     Preparation  of  candidates  in 
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English  Literature  for  college  entrance.  See  Professor 
Clarke. 

Course  1. — The  Renaissance.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  After  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  mean- 
ing and  function  of  literature,  and  a  rapid  review  of  the 
development  of  English  Literature  in  general,  attention 
will  be  focused  on  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
particularly  on  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Several  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  will  be  studied  critically  in  the  class  room, 
and  acquaintance  with  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  required. 
An  extended  list  of  collateral  reading  will  be  provided, 
including  both  prescribed  and  recommended  work.  Eive 
hours  a  week. 

Course  2. — The  Romantic  Movement.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  The  genesis,  rise,  and  culmination  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  in  English  Literature  will  be  care- 
fully traced,  and  a  close  study  undertaken  of  the  work  of 
several  of  the  more  representative  romantic  writers. 
Special  collateral  reading  will  be  prescribed.  Five  hours 
a  week. 

GERMAN. 

Miss  Carpenter,  Professor  Bonner. 

Course  1. — Elementary  Grammar.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  German  Grammar  (Joynes-Meissner)  ;  Ger- 
man Reader  (easy  prose  selections)  ;  German  Composi- 
tion.    Eive  hours  a  week.     Miss  Carpenter. 

Course  2. — Grammar  and  Reader.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  Selections  of  moderate  difficulty  in  prose 
and  poetry.  German  Composition.  Eive  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Bonner. 

Course  3. — Modern  Literature,     (Three  hours  college 
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credit.)  Keller's  "Legenden,"  Eichendorff's  "Aus  dem 
Leben  eines  Taugenichts,"  Baumbach's  "Der  Schwieger- 
solm."  Prose  composition.  Five  hours  a  week.  Miss 
Carpenter. 

Course  4. — Classics.  (Three  hours  college  credit.) 
Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell"  or  "Marie  Stuart,"  Goethe's 
"Hermann  und  Dorothea"  or  "Iphigenia."  Five  hours  a 
week.     Miss  Carpenter. 

The  books  named  in  Courses  3  and  4  are  merely  illus- 
trative of  amount  and  type,  and  the  professor  may  replace 
them  if  need  be  by  others  of  similar  scope. 

AMERICAN   HISTORY. 

Professor  Kennedy. 

Course  A, — History  of  the  United  States.  (Entrance 
credit.)  In  the  work  of  this  course  stress  will  be  placed 
on  the  consideration  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  American  History  with  the  view  of  trac- 
ing the  continuity  in  the  development  of  institutions. 
This  is  a  review  course,  intended  only  for  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  5. — Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
(Three  hours  college  credit.)  In  this  course  instruction 
is  given  in  the  development  of  American  national  life 
from  1750  till  the  end  of  President  John  Quincy 
Adams'  administration.  It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student 
such  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  understand  the 
process  by  which  the  thirteen  English  colonies  united, 
achieved  their  independence,  and  formed  a  national  union. 
The  course  is  based  on  Hart's  "Formation  of  the  Union." 
Collateral  reading  is  required.     Five  hours  a  week. 
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Course  8. — Civil  Government.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  The  instruction  in  this  course  is  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
local,  State,  and  national  governments,  and  give  such  po- 
litical intelligence  as  will  help  him  to  enjoy  his  rights  and 
perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen.     Four  hours  a  week. 

HISTORY. 

Miss  Bloomstein. 

Course  3. — Roman  History.  (Two  hours  college 
credit. )  This  comprises  a  study  of  the  most  notable  social 
and  political  institutions  of  the  Romans  to  800  A.D.  It 
also  indicates  the  large  movements  in  their  life  and  at  the 
same  time  trains  the  student  in  the  discrimination  and 
interpretation  of  historical  events.    Four  hours  a  week. 

Course  4. — English  History.  (Two  hours  college 
credit)  This  course  follows  those  subjects  which  relate 
to  the  growth  of  England,  such  as  the  various  settlements 
and  conquests,  the  organization  of  the  government  and 
development  of  national  life.  It  includes  the  struggle  of 
king  and  parliament  and  the  advance  of  parliamentary 
government.  It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  be  useful 
also  to  the  study  of  English  Literature.  Four  hours  a 
week. 

mathematics. 

Professor  Brister,  Principal  Keyes. 

Course  A. — Preparatory  Algebra.  This  is  a  review 
course  through  quadratics.  In  the  work  the  theory  of  the 
subject  will  be  stressed,  but  the  applications  will  not  be 
neglected.     The  course  is  intended  for  teachers  and  for 
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students  preparing  for  entrance  to  the  College.  Five 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Brister. 

Course  B. — Preparatory  Geometry.  This  includes 
what  is  given  in  the  first  three  hooks  in  most  texts.  The 
aim  will  he  not  merely  to  see  that  a  student  can  give,  from 
memory,  the  demonstrations  of  propositions  in  the  text- 
book, hut  to  acquaint  him  with  such  methods  of  accurate, 
logical  reasoning  as  will  enable  him  to  establish,  for  him- 
self, geometrical  truths  from  given  hypotheses.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  presentation.  Stu- 
dents completing  the  course  will  be  entitled  to  credit  for 
entrance  to  the  College.  Five  hours  a  week.  Principal 
Keyes. 

Course  1. — Plane  Geometry.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  in  plane  geometry  commences  with 
what  is  usually  given  in  text-books  as  Book  IV.  The 
method  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  given  in  the  prepara- 
tory course,  special  attention  being  called  to  the  depend- 
ence of  geometrical  truths  as  links  in  the  chain  which  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  subject.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  truths  will  be  made  prominent.  Five  hours 
a  week.     Principal  Keyes. 

Course  2. — Solid  Geometry.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  In  this  course,  as  in  Course  1,  the  idea  that 
geometry  is  not  a  collection  of  isolated  facts,  but  a  chain 
in  which  every  fact  is  but  a  link,  is  kept  constantly  before 
the  mind.  Perhaps  no  study  gives  a  better  opportunity  of 
teaching  by  objects  than  solid  geometry.  This  course  is 
thus  pursued,  students  being  encouraged  to  make  the  geo- 
metrical forms  used,  and  demonstrations  being  often  given 
fiv-ji  the  form  instead  of  from  its  representation  upon  the 
blackboard.    Five  hours  a  week.    Principal  Keyes. 
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Course  3. — Plane  Trigonometry.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  includes  a  study  of  trigonometric 
functions  regarded  as  both  ratios  and  lines  and  the  rela- 
tions of  these  functions;  also  the  laws  for  the  solution  of 
triangles,  the  applications  of  these  laws  in  solving  prac- 
tical problems,  and  the  use  of  both  natural  and  logarithmic 
functions  in  such  solutions.  Five  hours  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Brister. 

Course  4. — Advanced  Algebra.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  presupposes  acquaintance  with  the 
elements  including  quadratics.  It  is  intended  to  prepare 
students  for  advanced  work  in  mathematics  and  the 
sciences.  It  embraces  the  binomial  formula,  progressions, 
convergence  and  divergence  of  series,  undetermined  co- 
efficients, logarithms,  determinants,  and  the  theory  of 
equations.     Five  hours  a  week.     Professor  Brister. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  Lyon. 

Course  1. — (Two  hours  college  credit.)  The  mechan- 
ics of  solids  and  fluids,  and  the  principles  of  sound.  There 
will  be  four  hours  each  week  of  lecture  and  recitation  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work.  The  minimum  of  labora- 
tory work  is  twenty  experiments,  which  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  Simple  Measurement. — (1)  Diagonal  scale;  (2) 
density  of  a  rectangular  prism. 

II.  Mechanics  of  Solids. — (1)  Elasticity  of  bending — 
length  constant;  (2)  elasticity  of  bending — length  vari- 
able; (3)  composition  of  concurring  forces;  (4)  composi- 

*on  of  parallel  forces;   (5)  center  of  gravity;   (6)  uni- 
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formly  accelerated  motion;  (7)  pendulum — law  of  length; 
(8)  inclined  plane. 

III.  Mechanics  of  Fluids. — (1)  Downward,  (2)  up- 
ward, (3)  and  lateral  pressure  in  liquids;  (4)  barometer, 
and  (5)  Boyle's  law;  (6)  density  of  water;  (7)  Archi- 
medes's  principle;  (7)  specific  gravity  of  solids  more 
dense  than  water;  (8)  specific  gravity  of  solids  less  dense 
than  water;  (9)  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid. 

IV.  Sound. — Laws  of  vibration  of  strings.  Velocity  of 
sound  in  air. 

Course  2. — (Two  hours  college  credit.)  Light,  heat, 
electricity.  Four  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work  each  week.  The  minimum  of  laboratory 
work  is  twenty  experiments,  which  include  the  following: 

I.  Light. — (1)  Law  of  inverse  squares;  (2)  law  of  re- 
flection; (3)  position  of  image  in  plane  mirror;  (4)  focal 
length  of  a  concave  mirror;  (5)  focal  length  of  convex 
lenses  by  two  methods  (parallax  and  conjugate  foci)  ; 
(6)  formation  of  image  by  convex  lenses;  (7)  refracting 
angle  of  a  prism,  and  index  of  refraction  of  glass. 

II.  Heat. — Thermometer  testing ;  specific  heat. 

III.  Magnetism  and  Electricity. — Laws  of  magnets; 
effect  of  breaking  magnets;  mapping  magnetic  fields — 
simple  voltaic  cell — electromagnets;  deflection  of  needle 
by  current — electromotive  series — methods  of  joining 
cells;  Ohm's  law,  and  resistance  measurements. 

The  laboratory  work  of  Courses  1  and  2  must  be  neatly 
written  up  in  books  kept  for  the  purpose  according  to 
direction  given  in  the  Manual. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Mr.  Moore. 

Course  1. — General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (Three 
hours  college  credit.)  This  course,  constituting  a  thorough 
introduction  to  the  science,  will  include  a  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  chemistry,  taking  up  in  detail  the  im- 
portant physico-chemical  and  chemical  laws,  followed  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  important  non-metals  and  their 
compounds.  Four  hours  of  recitation,  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work.  Prerequisites:  Physics  1  and  2  or 
equivalents. 

Course  2. — (Three  hours  college  credit.)  Continua- 
tion of  Course  1.  This  course  will  begin  with  a  review 
of  chemical  principles,  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of 
the  important  metals.  Four  hours  recitation,  four  hours 
laboratory  work.  Prerequisite :  Chemistry  1  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

Course  3. — Qualitative  Analysis.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  the 
analytical  reactions  of  the  metals ;  and,  in  addition,  the 
analysis  of  twenty-eight  substances,  containing  from  one 
to  seven  metallic  salts  each,  is  required.  Twelve  hours  of 
laboratory  work  a  week,  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
quizzes.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2  or  their 
equivalents. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Barrett. 
Course  2. — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Geogra- 
phy in  the  Public  Schools.     (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
Geography  will  be  treated  as  the  science  which  deals  with 
the  response  made  by  living  forms  to  their  physical  envi- 
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ronment.  Distribution  of  life,  industries,  occupations,  loca- 
tion of  cities  and  commercial  routes,  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce,  civilization  and  growth  of  nations  will  be 
studied  as  effects  determined  by  geographic  conditions  as 
their  cause.  Methods  of  teaching  geography  from  this 
modern  outlook  will  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Four  hours 
a  week. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Caldwell,  Mr.  Thompson. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  are  attempting 
to  complete  their  college  work  by  attendance  upon  summer 
sessions  alone,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  yearly  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  work  of  the  department,  and  to  alternate 
the  courses  given  in  consecutive  years;  thus  the  student 
may  complete  any  desired  series  of  courses  by  continued 
work  in  the  summer. 

For  those  students  who  desire  a  thorough  teaching 
knowledge  of  physiology,  both  the  courses  should  be  taken. 
The  work  has  been  so  divided  that  the  courses  may  be 
taken  concurrently  without  greatly  decreasing  their  value. 

Couese  1. — Physiology.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
The  completion  of  some  standard  high  school  text-book  in 
elementary  physiology,  and  credit  for  physics,  Courses  1 
and  2,  are  prerequisites.  The  subjects  covered  will  be: 
The  fundamental  body  tissues,  the  vascular  system,  blood 
and  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  absorption,  and  nu- 
trition.    Four  lectures  and  a  laboratory  period  weekly. 

Course  2. — Physiology.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
Prerequisites  as  in  Course  1.  The  subjects  taken  up  will 
be :   The  physiology  of  muscle  and  bone,  the  central  nerv- 
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ous  system,  organs  of  special  sense,  and  the  mechanism 
of  voice.     Four  lectures  and  a  laboratory  period  weekly. 

Course  3. — Botany.  (Three  hours  college  credit.)  An 
introductory  course  in  the  morphology  of  Thallophytes 
and  Bryophytes,  with  secondary  attention  to  ecological  and 
physiological  principles.  Four  lectures  and  two  labora- 
tory periods  weekly. 

Course  4. — Botany.  (Three  hours  college  credit.)  A 
continuation  of  Course  3,  which  is  a  prerequisite.  Mor- 
phology of  Pteridophytes  and  Spermatophytes.  Four  lec- 
tures and  two  laboratory  periods  weekly. 

Course  5. — Invertebrate  Zoology.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  An  introductory  course  in  invertebrate 
morphology.  Attention  will  be  given  to  fundamental  phys- 
iological principles,  embryology,  and  the  interrelation- 
ships of  the  phyla,  so  far  as  practicable  in  an  introductory 
course.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  those  groups 
which  are  of  economic  importance.  Four  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods  weekly. 

Course  6. — Vertebrate  Zoology.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  A  course  in  vertebrate  morphology,  dealing  with 
the  evolution  of  the  vertebrate  organism.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  skeleton,  the  vas- 
cular system,  and  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs. 
A  representative  of  each  of  the  classes — Pisces,  Amphibia, 
Reptilia,  Aves,  and  Mammalia — will  be  dissected  in  the 
laboratory,  and  the  early  stages  in  development  of  the 
vertebrate  embryo  will  be  studied  from  series  of  slides  of 
rat  and  chick.  Four  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods 
a  week. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  independent  and  may  be  taken  in 
any  order.     One  or  both  should  be  taken  by  those  teachers 
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desiring  a  knowledge  of  materials  and  methods  in  nature 
study.  Course  6  will  be  especially  valuable  to  those  who 
desire  an  anatomical  basis  for  the  rational  teaching  of 
physiology. 

Course  14. — Human  Histology.  A  rapid  study  of  the 
fundamental  body  tissues,  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of 
the  structure  and  development  of  the  organ  systems.  In- 
tended to  meet  the  needs  of  students  desiring  a  basis  for 
teaching  or  advanced  work  in  physiology  as  well  as  those 
of  premedical  students.  Three  or  four  lectures  weekly, 
four  to  ten  hours  laboratory  work.  College  credit  accord- 
ing to  amount  of  work  done. 

A  series  of  informal  lectures  upon  the  teaching  of 
biology  in  the  secondary  school  will  be  given  during  the 
summer.  Botany,  zoology,  nature  study,  and  physiology 
will  be  taken  up  in  turn,  and  the  topics  discussed  in  each 
will  be:  The  content  of  the  course,  useful  or  useless;  the 
view  point,  scientific  or  economic ;  the  method,  verification 
or  investigation ;  the  comparative  value  of  morphology  and 
ecology;  the  choosing  of  materials,  the  equipment  neces- 
sary; the  use  of  text-books  by  teacher  and  st^ent;  and  the 
interrelationships  of  the  biological  sciences 

MUSIC. 

Professor  Weld. 

Course  1. — (Two  hours  college  credit.)  An  elementary 
course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  grammar-school  teach- 
ers who  desire  to  use  music  in  their  work.  The  course 
includes  a  thorough  drill  in  the  necessary  rudiments  and 
in  singing  at  sight  without  the  aid  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment.    Suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
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singing  to  children  will  be  offered.     Five  hours  a  week 
for  first  four  weeks. 

Course  2. — (Two  hours  college  credit.)  A  continua- 
tion of  Course  1.  The  class  is  organized  as  a  chorus,  and 
part-songs,  glees,  choruses,  and  anthems  are  given,  afford- 
ing constant  practice  in  reading  music  at  sight.  Five 
hours  a  week  for  first  four  weeks. 
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Credits. 


1.  Students  who  wish  credit  for  any  of  the  college 
courses  must  present  a  list  of  such  studies  as  soon  as  se- 
lected and  arranged. 

2.  College  courses  with  three  hours  credit  will  recite 
five  times  a  week;  those  with  two  hours  credit,  four  times 
a  week. 

3.  The  maximum  total  of  credits  allowed  will  be  eight 
hours — i.  e.,  a  student  may  get  credit  for  not  more  than 
four  two-hour  courses  or  for  two  three-hour  courses  and 
one  two-hour  course. 

4.  Credit  for  entrance  will  be  given  those  who  satisfac- 
torily complete  any  of  the  preparatory  work. 

5.  All  students  engaged  in  any  sort  of  work  will  regis- 
ter at  the  business  ofhce  and  pay  the  incidental  fee  of  $5 
on  the  first  day  of  attendance. 

6.  Students  will  be  admitted  without  examination  to 
the  courses  of  the  summer  session  for  which  they  are  fitted. 
But  all  who  wish  fully  accredited  entrance  to  the  College 
must  satisfy  the  requirements  by  (1)  taking  the  prepara- 
tory subjects  offered,  or  (2)  standing  examinations.  These 
examinations  will  be  held  at  various  points  throughout  the 
South,  May  15th  to  19th,  1906.     Correspondence  invited. 


Certificates  for  Tennessee  Teachers. 


State  Superintendent  Seymour  A.  Mynders  has  author- 
ized the  renewal  and  issuance  of  Tennessee  certificates  at 
the  summer  session  on  terms  stated  below, 
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Renewal  of  Certificates. 

All  county  and  State  certificates  in  force  this  year  will 
be  renewed  for  a  period  of  one  year,  provided  the  holder 
attends  the  summer  session  for  not  less  than  five  weeks 
and  does  work  in  three  courses  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
instructors;  said  renewals  to  be  effective  only  upon  the 
holder's  complying  with  all  requirements  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  in  which  he  has  taught  during  the 
past  year. 

ISTew  Certificates. 

Examinations  for  new  certificates  will  be  held  on 
August  3d  and  4th,  1906.  The  following  are  the  subjects 
of  examination: 

For  State  primary  certificates:  Orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  history 
of  Tennessee,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  school  law. 

For  State  secondary  certificates:  Elementary  algebra, 
civil  government,  rhetoric,  geology  of  Tennessee,  book- 
keeping, plane  geometry,  physics,  principles  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Applicants  must  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the 
summer  session  not  less  than  Hve  weeks.  Only  holders  of 
State  primary  certificates  are  eligible  for  secondary  cer- 
tificates. Courses  completed  at  the  College  which  involve 
any  of  the  above  subjects  will  count  towards  a  certificate. 
On  all  other  subjects  the  applicant  must  take  special  ex- 
aminations. 
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FACULTY. 

JAMES  DAVIS  PORTER   President 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1846 ;  A.M.,  same,  1849 ;  LL.D., 
same,  1877;  Governor  of  Tennessee,  1874-78;  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  1885-89;  United  States 
Envoy  to  Chile,  1893-97 ;  member  of  Peabody  Board  of  Trust, 
1883- ;  Chancellor  of  University  of  Nashville,  President  of 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1901- 

LIZZIE  L.  BLOOMSTEIN History 

L.I.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1877;  A.M.,  University  of 
Nashville,  1895 ;  student  in  history,  Harvard  University,  1899 ; 
graduate  student,  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin, 
summer  term,  1903 ;  professor  of  history,  University  of  Nash- 
ville, Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1877- 

CHARLES   EDGAR   LITTLE Latin 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1891 ;  graduate  student,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1896;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1899; 
instructor  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  University  of  Nashville, 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1891-99;  professor  of  Latin, 
same,  1899- ;  superintendent  summer  session,  1903- ;  author 
of  "Index  to  Chandogya  Upanishad,"  1900. 
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EDWIN  WBXLBR   KENNEDY History 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1880;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1897;  teacher  in  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  city  schools, 
1880-81;  teacher  in  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  public  schools,  1881-82; 
superintendent  of  Durham  (N.  C.)  schools,  1882-94;  instructor 
in  history,  Woman's  College,  of  Baltimore,  1895-97;  superin- 
tendent of  Union  City  (Tenn.)  schools,  1897-99;  associate 
professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  1899-1903;  professor  of  economics,  same,  1900- 
1904;  professor  of  history  and  economics,  1904- 

CAMPBELL  BONNER Greek  and  German 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1896 ;  A.M.,  same,  1897 ;  assistant 
in  German,  same,  1896-97;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1900; 
Harris  Fellow  of  Harvard  University,  studying  in  Germany, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  1900-01 ;  professor  of  Greek,  University  of 
Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1901- 

HARRY  P.  WELD Music 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1900 ;  graduate  in  music  at  Deni- 
son  University ;  private  pupil  of  Owen  Evans,  Otto  Engwer- 
son,  and  Dr.  Carl  Dufft;  professor  of  music,  University  of 
Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1900- 

MARY  PHILIPPA  JONES. Primary  Methods 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  College,  Florence,  Ala. ;  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York ;  instructor  in  Synodical  Fe- 
male College,  Florence,  Ala.,  1884-89 ;  instructor  and  critic 
teacher  in  State  Normal  College,  Florence,  Ala.,  1890-92 ; 
principal  of  Model  School,  Girls'  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Milledgeville,  Ga.,  1892-98 ;  assistant  in  Horace  Mann 
School,  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  1899-1900;  primary 
teacher  in  Winthrop  Model  School,  1900- ;  instructor  in  pri- 
mary methods,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1900- 

CAROLINE  CARPENTER  German 

Student  in  Greensboro  Female  College ;  Trinity  College,  N.  C. ; 
Vanderbilt  University ;  College  de  France ;  University  of 
Paris;  A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1904;  A.M.,  Vanderbilt 
University,  1905 ;  professor  of  German,  University  of  Nash- 
ville, Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1903- 
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ALBERT   TENNYSON  BARRETT Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1869 ;  A.M.,  same,  1871 ;  LL.D., 
Southwestern  Baptist  University,  1881 ;  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, Mary  Sharp  College,  1871-88 ;  principal  of  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  High  School,  1889-92;  superintendent  of  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  schools,  1892-1903;  professor  of  education,  University 
of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1903- 

HARVEY  ANDREW  PETERSON Education  and  Philosophy 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1897;  graduate  student  in  phi- 
losophy, Harvard  University,  1899-1902;  A.M.,  same,  1900; 
principal  of  Mount  Pleasant  Public  School,  St.  Louis,  1897-99 ; 
professor  of  philosophy  and  education,  University  of  Nash- 
ville, Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1903- 

PRIESTLY  HARTWELL  MANNING Physics  and  Geology 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1890 ;  A.M.,  same,  1891 ;  student 
in  summer  school,  Harvard  University,  1889-93;  graduate  stu- 
dent of  University  of  Chicago,  summer  terms,  1899-1901 ;  in- 
structor Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  1882-1903 ;  instructor  in 
geology,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, 1895-1901 ;  professor  of  biology  and  geology,  same,  1903- 
1904;  professor  of  physics  and  geology,  same,  1904- 

JOHN    WILLARD    BRISTER Mathematics 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1892 ;  A.M.,  same,  1893 ;  gradu- 
ate student,  University  of  Chicago,  1895-90 ;  instructor  in 
mathematics  and  history,  Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  1890- 
95,  1896-1903;  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  1903- 

JOSEPH   STUART  CALDWELL Biology 

A.B.,  Maryville  College,  1902 ;  instructor  in  biology,  same, 
1901-02;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1902-04; 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904;  professor  of  biology,  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1904- 

EUGENE  TAVENNER Latin 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1899;  A.B.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1901 ;  graduate  student,  same,  1901-04 ;  A.M.,  same,  1903 ; 
University  scholar  in  Latin,  same,  1901-02;  President's  Uni- 
versity scholar  in  Latin,  same,  1902-03 ;  instructor  in  Latin, 
University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1904- 
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FRANK  FLAVIUS  FRANTZ French 

B.A.,  Central  College,  Missouri,  1900;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, 1902 ;  tutor,  Central  College,  1898-1900 ;  fellow  and  as- 
sistant in  French,  Vanderbilt  University,  1901-05;  instruc- 
tor, Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1904-05;  professor  of 
Romance  Languages,  same,  1905- 

JAMES  BLANTON  WHAREY English 

A.B.,  Davidson  College,  1892 ;  A.M.,  same,  1895 ;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1904;  teacher,  The  Cape  Fear  Academy, 
1892-93 ;  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Davidson  College,  1893- 
96;  student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1896-99;  professor  of 
English,  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  1899-06;  pro- 
fessor of  English,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  1906- 

DAVID  SPENCE  HILL Education  and  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1897;  Harvard  Summer  School, 
1897;  Washington  University  Law  School,  1902;  fellow  in 
psychology  and  education,  Clark  University,  1905-7 ;  instructor 
in  Smith  Academy,  Washington  University,  1897-1904. 

SI  VERT  N.  HAGEN English  Literature 

A.B.,  Luther  College,  Iowa,  1896 ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1900;  scholar  and  fellow  in  English,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1898-1900;  instructor  in  English,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  1900-1905 ;  associate  editor  of  Worcester's  Dictionary, 
Philadelphia,  1905-1906;  instructor  in  English  and  German, 
Vanderbilt  University,  1906- 

ALBERT  BLEDSOE  DINWIDDIE Mathematics 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia,  1889;  B.Ph.,  same,  1889;  M.A., 
same,  1890;  Ph.D.,  same,  1892;  instructor  in  University 
School,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1889-1891 ;  principal  Greenwood 
School,  1891-1893;  first  assistant  in  University  School,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1895-96;  professor  of  mathematics,  Southwestern 
Presbyterian  University,  1896-1906;  graduate  student,  Uni- 
versity of  Goettingen,  1902-03;  assistant  professor  of  applied 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  Tulane  University,  1906- 
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WILLIAM   CABLER   MOORE Chemistry 

B.  S.,  University  of  Nashville,  1903;  assistant  in  chemistry, 
University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
1901-06;  assistant  in  physics,  same,  1903-06;  instructor  in 
chemistry,  Medical  Department,  same,  1905-06;  graduate 
student  in  chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1906-07. 

ETTA  ESTELLA  DAVIES Mathematics 

Student,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1894-95;  Harvard 
Summer  School,  1903;  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Sum- 
mer Session,  1905 ;  teacher,  Nashville  Public  Schools,  1895- 

GEORGE  WILLIAM   CARROLL , Physics 

L.I.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1906 ;  assistant  in  physics, 
same,  1906-07 ;  teacher  of  science,  Memphis  High  School,  1907- 

JOSEPH    E.   JOHNSTON   KING..... Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
1905;  M.S.,  same,  1906;  assistant  in  biology,  same,  1906- 
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Summer  Session 


When  the  first  summer  session  of  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  was  held  in  1902  it  was  very  largely  an  experi- 
ment. But  results  showed  clearly  a  strong  demand  for 
such  a  school.  Conscientiously  the  College  has  strength- 
ened the  valuable  features  of  the  work,  and  ever  since  the 
first  session  has  maintained  the  period  of  study  at  eight 
weeks  instead  of  six.  Long  ago  the  experimental  stage 
was  past,  and  now  the  summer  session  may  be  confidently 
counted  on  as  a  permanent  organization,  which  will  offer 
courses  each  summer  of  equal  value  with  those  of  the 
regular  session. 

The  sixth  annual  summer  session  will  begin  Wednesday, 
June  12,  1907,  and  continue  eight  weeks  to  Wednesday, 
August  7.  The  course  of  study  offered  this  year  will,  it  is 
believed,  give  to  teachers  and  students  desiring  serious 
improvement  during  the  leisure  of  vacation  an  opportunity 
equaled  at  few  places.  The  entire  college  equipment  will 
be  used — buildings,  laboratories,  and  libraries.  The  staff 
of  instructors  will  consist  of  a  large  part  of  the  regular 
faculty,  supplemented  by  competent  outside  assistance. 
The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students:  teachers  now  in  the  field  and  pros- 
pective teachers,  college  students-  desiring  to  continue  their 
course,  and  students  preparing  for  college.  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  courses  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages 
under  the  title  "Courses  of  Study." 
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Location. 


Experience  in  the  past  five  summer  sessions  of  the  Col- 
lege has  demonstrated  that  JSTashville  is  a  favorable  place 
for  a  summer  school.  The  health  of  the  students  and  the 
citizenship  generally  is  remarkably  good  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  College  is  situated  in  a  spacious  campus, 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  two  highest  hills  of  ISTashville, 
the  Capitol  being  on  the  other. 

Nashville  stands  among  the  foremost  cities  of  the  South 
in  beauty,  culture,  and  general  attractiveness.  The  fame 
of  the  city  as  an  educational  center  is  well  known.  In 
and  around  the  city  are  many  places  of  historic  and  general 
interest:  the  State  Capitol,  with  its  library,  museum,  and 
executive  offices;  the  Carnegie  Library,  domiciled  in  its 
splendid  new  home ;  Glendale  Park  and  Centennial  Park ; 
famous  stock  farms ;  forts  and  battlefields ;  the  Hermitage 
— the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson. 


Credit. 


The  theory  on  which  the  summer  courses  are  arranged 
is,  that  by  doubling  the  number  of  hours  per  week  in  any 
single  course  as  much  work  may  be  done  in  that  course 
during  the  two  months'  summer  session  as  is  usually  done 
in  a  regular  semester  of  four  months.  Each  student,  how- 
ever, can  be  allowed  only  half  the  courses  usually  taken. 
Eor  example,  students  can  usually  get  credit  for  sixteen 
hours  of  work  per  semester  during  the  regular  session; 
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but  in  the  summer  session  for  the  usual  sixteen  hours' 
work  per  week  the  maximum  allowed  is  eight  hours'  credit, 
as  it  is  believed  unsound  in  policy  to  carry  the  intensive 
system  farther.  For  this  reason  there  is  no  difference  in 
quality  between  the  work  done  during  the  summer  and 
that  done  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  summer  session 
is  valued  at  one-half  of  a  semester  or  one-fourth  of  the 
college  year. 

In  all  the  regular  college  courses  offered  in  the  summer 
session  credit  toward  degrees  will  be  given,  after  the  stu- 
dent has  successfully  pursued  the  course  and  stood  the 
required  examination. 

Where  subjects  coincide  with  the  college  preparatory 
requirements,  credit  for  entrance  to  the  College  will  be 
given  upon  the  same  conditions. 


Expenses. 


Students  will  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $5  on  entering. 
There  will  be  no  further  charge  for  tuition  or  attendance 
upon  lectures. 

Board  in  private  families  near  the  College  Campus  will 

range  in  price  and  terms,  with  two  in  a  room,  about  as 

follows : 

Board  and  lodging,  per  month $15  00  to  $20  00 

Meals,  per  month 10  00  to  15  00 

Board  and  lodging,  per  week 4  00  to  5  00 

Meals,  per  week 2  50  to  4  00 

Board  and  lodging,  per  five  days 2  50  to  4  00 

Meals,  per  five  days 2  00  to  3  50 

Dinners  only,  per  month 3  00  to  4  50 

Dinners  only,  per  five  days 75  to  1  50 
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Railroad  Rates. 


The  rate  will  be  one  fare,  plus  25  cents,  for  the  round 
trip  from  all  points  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  These  tickets  will  be  good  returning  with 
final  limit  of  15  days  from  date  of  sale,  but  can  be  ex- 
tended to  September  30th  by  deposit  of  ticket  and  pay- 
ment of  50  cents  before  expiration  of  limit. 

From  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  tickets  were  sold 
last  year  on  the  certificate  plan  at  one  and  one-third  fare 
for  the  round  trip.  This  year,  either  the  same  rate  is  ex- 
pected, or  else  the  rate  may  coincide  with  that  given  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Be  sure  to  inquire  of  your  nearest 
ticket  agent  before  you  are  ready  to  start. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  throughout  the  South  on  June 
9,  10,  11 ;  June  17,  18,  19 ;  July  6,  7,  8. 

Apply  to  your  nearest  ticket  agent. 

For  further  information,  address 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

John  M.  Bass,  Secretary. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


With  reference  to  credits  allowed,  the  courses  have  been 
arranged  in  two  groups: 

1.  Those  courses  with  letter  attached  are  public  school  and 
preparatory  branches,  meant  for  teachers  and  for  applicants  for 
entrance  to  the  College.  They  will  be  made  the  basis  for  instruc- 
tion, for  review,  and  for  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  Those  courses  with  number  attached  are  the  regular  college 
courses,  and  students  completing  them  as  prescribed  will  receive 
credit  toward  the  College  degree.     (See  page  38.) 

EDUCATION. 

Professor  Barrett,  Professor  Peterson,  Professor  Hill, 
Miss  Jones. 

Course  2. — National  School  Systems.  (Two  hours 
college  credit.)  A  comparative  study  of  the  school  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
meant  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  leading  facts 
of  school  organization  and  endeavor  in  these  several  coun- 
tries.    Four  hours  a  week.     Professor  Hill. 

Course  4. — Educational  Psychology.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  This  course  aims  not  so  much  to  teach  ap- 
plied psychology  as  to  teach  students  to  apply  psychology. 
It  seeks  to  study  the  facts  of  psychology  with  reference  to 
particular  problems  of  school  life;  to  correlate  the  facts 
of  mental  life  and  growth  with  the  actual  conditions  of 
class-room  instruction  and  the  actual  nature  of  the  teach- 
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er's  work;  to  make  the  study  of  psychology  relevant  to 
real  needs.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  idea  that  all  good 
teaching  must  agree  with  psychological  laws,  but  that  a 
knowledge  of  these  laws  is  no  guarantee  of  good  teaching ; 
that  the  activity  and  personality  of  the  teacher  are  special 
forces  on  the  art  side  of  education  that  become  efficient  or 
not  as  they  act  in  accord  with  or  against  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  psychology.  Five  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Barrett. 

Course  6. — History  and  Principles  of  Education  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  This  course  will  treat,  among  other  topics, 
the  development  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  mu- 
nicipal and  state  school  systems,  and  the  influence  upon 
them  of  the  theories  of  individual  educators,  including 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Eroebel,  and  Spencer.  Ex- 
pository and  critical.  ~No  single  text-book  will  be  used, 
but  the  student  will  become  familiar  with  the  principal 
authorities  of  this  period  through  library  work.  Lectures 
and  recitations.     Eive  hours  a  week.     Professor  Peterson. 

Course  7. — Primary  Education.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  This  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  aim  of  the 
primary  teacher,  elements  of  the  curriculum  and  some  of 
the  more  important  underlying  principles  of  method.  This 
will  be  followed  by  methods  in  reading,  phonics  and  spell- 
ing, literature,  language,  and  number.  Four  hours  a  week. 
Miss  Jones. 

Course  8.  Primary  Education.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  7,  and,  with 
that,  is  intended  to  give  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  first  four  grades,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
The  subjects  treated  will  be  geography,  nature  study,  and 
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history.  These  will  be  considered  as  to  aim,  subject- 
matter,  and  methods  of  teaching.  Four  hours  a  week. 
Miss  Jones. 

Course  11. — School  Administration.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  This  course  is  meant  primarily  for  those 
intending  to  become  superintendents  and  principals  of 
schools.  Special  care  will  be  taken  to  discover  the  bases 
of  school  organization  in  social  organization,  so  that  the 
administrator  will  not  be  dependent  upon  mere  devices  for 
school  work. 

Forms  of  educational  control :  National,  state,  city, 
private,  religious.  School  supervision:  Functions  of  the 
school  board,  superintendent,  principal ;  relation  of  super- 
visors to  school  boards,  principals,  teachers,  pupils,  jani- 
tors, parents,  citizens.  School  buildings :  Construction, 
heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  equipment.  School  grounds: 
Sanitation  of  the  entire  premises,  playgrounds,  adornment 
by  proper  planting.  Contagious  diseases  peculiar  to  chil- 
dren ;  proper  periods  of  work  and  recreation ;  discipline. 
Lectures,  recitations,  visits  to  schools,  reports.  Five  hours 
a  week.    Professor  Barrett. 

The  above  course  will  be  given,  unless,  those  who  apply 
specially  request  that  other  topics  be  treated.  In  this 
event,  the  following  course  will  be  offered : 

Course  12. — School  Administration.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  School  management:  Grading,  promo- 
tions, examinations,  records,  prizes,  other  incentives ; 
course  of  study  from  the  superintendent's  standpoint.  The 
school  as  a  social  organization:  Relation  to  other  insti- 
tutional factors  in  society;  libraries,  museums,  commu- 
nity co-operation,  forces  for  culture  utilized  by  touching 
home   life.      School    law:     Legislation    relative    to    state, 
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county,  city  systems ;  examinations  and  licensure  of  teach- 
ers. Lectures,  recitations,  visits  to  schools,  reports.  Five 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Barrett. 

Course  11  or  Course  12  will  be  given ;  not  both. 

Couese  13. — Principles  of  Education.  (Three  hours 
college  credit. )  This  course  will  be  a  discussion  of  funda- 
mental principles.  The  process  of  growth  will  be  exam- 
ined in  the  light  of  modern  biology,  psychology,  and  so- 
ciology. This  study  will  establish  a  point  of  view  which 
will  be  used  as  a  working  principle  in  the  discussion  of 
the  school  as  a  social  institution,  the  problem  of  the  cur- 
riculum, and  the  problem  of  method.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, assigned  readings.  Five  hours  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Hill. 

Couese  C. — Hand  Work  for  Primary  Grades.  This 
is  a  practical  course  to  cover  the  work  of  the  first  four 
grades.  The  relation  of  motor  training  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  will  be  discussed;  also  the  materials, 
processes,  and  methods  best  adapted  to  the  different  stages 
of  growth.  The  lines  of  work  will  include  some  of  the  kin- 
dergarten occupations  adapted  to  lowest  primary  grades, 
work  in  paper  and  cardboard  construction,  clay  modeling, 
weaving,  and  simple  forms  of  basketry.  Students  pay  for 
the  material  used.     Five  hours  a  week.     Miss  Jones. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Peterson,  Professor  Hill. 

Couese  1. — Elementary  Psychology.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  The  main  facts  of  human  mental  processes 
wil  be  studied  through  lectures,  ample  demonstrations,  and 
recitations.     The  introspective  viewpoint  will  be  supple- 
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mented  by  a  brief  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  human  brain  and  general  nervous  system.  Text- 
book :  Titchener's  Primer  of  Psychology.  Five  hours  a 
week.     Professor  Peterson. 

Philosophy  2. — Advanced  Psychology.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  A  discussion  of  typical  problems  in  cur- 
rent psychology,  e.  g.,  the  relation  of  mind  and  body,  the 
association  of  ideas,  the  nature  and  use  of  the  emotions,  the 
distinction  between  attention  and  will,  the  nature  of  the 
self,  the  extent  to  which  special  training  produces  general 
ability,  changes  in  mental  traits  with  age.  Lectures,  dem- 
onstrations, topical  readings  by  the  class  in  various  text- 
books, recitations.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1.  Five 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Peterson. 

Course  4. — Ethics.  (Two  hours  college  credit.)  The 
course  will  present  historically  and  critically  the  leading 
types  of  ethical  theory,  including  the  views  of  the  Hedon- 
ists, the  Intuitionists,  Kant,  and  some  of  the  ZsTeo- 
Kantians,  using  these  as  a  means  of  formulating  a  guide 
to  action  in  the  present.  Text-book  work;  discussion  of 
concrete  moral  problems;  modern  topics.  Five  hours  a 
week.     Professor  Hill. 

GREEK. 

Professor  Bonner. 

Course  A. — For  Beginners.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  Elementary  Grammar,  Exercises  in  translation 
from  Greek  into  English  and  from  English  into  Greek. 
Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  C. — Xenophons  Anabasis.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit. )     During  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  read- 
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ing  will  be  accompanied  by  careful  review  of  the  gram- 
mar. Later  the  reading  will  proceed  more  rapidly,  and 
more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  style  and  subject-matter. 
Exercises  in  Greek  composition.    \  Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  1. — Homer.  (Three  hours  college  credit.) 
Selections  from  the  Iliad,  with  study  of  the  Homeric  lan- 
guage and  verse.  Exercises  in  writing  Attic  prose. 
Five  hours  a  week. 

Two  of  the  above  courses  will  be  given,  A  and  either 
C  or  1,  according  to  the  number  of  applicants.  This  plan, 
however,  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  to  take  work  in  the  subject. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Little,  Mr.  Tavenner. 

Course  A. — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Boole  I.  (Partial  en- 
trance credit  for  Caesar  to  Freshman  Class,  or  three  hours 
credit  on  L.I.  Course.)  The  student  will  be  drilled  in 
pronunciation,  word-forms,  and  case-syntax,  while  some 
attention  will  be  given  to  military  matters  and  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  text.  Prose  composition  weekly.  Five  hours 
a  week.     Mr.  Tavenner. 

Course  B. — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Boohs  II-IV.  (Par- 
tial entrance  credit  for  Csesar  to  Freshman  Class,  or  three 
hours  credit  on  L.I.  Course.)  While  continuing  the  work 
of  Course  A,  the  student\will  also  be  drilled  in  the  syntax 
of  clauses,  moods,  and  tenses.  Prose  composition  weekly. 
Five  hours  a  week.     Mr.  Tavenner. 

Course  C. — Cicero,  First  and  Second  Orations  against 
Catiline.  (Credit  towards  entrance  requirement  in  Cicero 
to  Freshman  Class,  or  for  two    hours    on  L.I.  Course.) 
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Thorough  grounding  in  prose  construction  is  aimed  at  on 
the  linguistic  side ;  from  the  literary  standpoint  the  effort 
will  be  to  bring  about  appreciation  of  oratorical  style; 
while  an  adequate  historical  and  biographical  setting  will 
be  presented  for  all  the  orations  read.  Prose  composition 
weekly.     Four  hours  a  week.    Mr.  Tavenner. 

Course  D. — Cicero,  Third  Oration  against  Catiline  and 
Manilian  Law.  (Credit  toward  entrance  requirement  in 
Cicero  to  Freshman  Class,  or  for  two  hours  on  L.I.  Course.) 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  C,  but  aims  further  to 
set  forth  some  of  the  most  striking  principles  of  Koman 
rhetoric  and  the  typical  structure  of  an  oration,  for  which 
the  Manilian  Law  will  be  carefully  studied.  Prose  compo- 
sition weekly.    Pour  hours  a.  week.    Professor  Little. 

Course  1.— Vergil,  Aeneid  II,  III,  VI-VIIL  (Three 
hours  college  credit. )  This  course  is  intended  as  a  general 
introduction  to  Roman  poetry  and  will  take  careful  ac- 
count of  poetical  constructions,  forms,  vocabulary,  and 
phraseology.  The  hexameter  verse  will  be  systematically 
studied  as  a  basis  for  more  advanced  study  of  versification 
in  general.  Mythology  will  be  considerably  emphasized. 
Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poem  as  an  epic  with 
literary  unity.  Prose  composition  weekly.  Live  hours  a 
week.     Professor  Little. 

Course  2.- — Livy  V,  VI,  VII.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  is  intended  to  furnish  material  for  addi- 
tional study  of  prose  style,  and  to  aid  the  student  in  his 
mastery  of  Roman  history.  Prose  composition  weekly. 
Five  hours  a  week.    Professor  Little. 
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ENGLISH. 

Professor  Wharey. 

Course  1. — (Three  hours  college  credit.)  This  course 
is  intended  to  teach  correctness  of  expression  and  to  give 
the  student  practice  in  the  more  elementary  kinds  of  com- 
position. The  class-room  work  will  consist  of  the  study  of 
rhetorical  principles,  impromptu  writing,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  essays  written  by  members  of  the  class.  Five  hours 
a  week. 

Course  2. — Literary  Invention.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  seeks  to  reveal  the  distinctive  aims 
and  methods  underlying  descriptive,  narrative,  and  expos- 
itory writing.  Types  of  these  kinds  of  invention  will  be 
studied  with  the  class,  while  the  student's  knowledge  and 
appreciation  will  be  frequently  tested  by  graded  themes 
calling  for  the  same  kinds  of  expression.  The  class-room 
work  will  consist  largely  of  discussion  of  the  writing  of 
the  class.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  8b. — Browning.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
A  study  of  the  poet's  world  view,  message  and  art,  in 
relation  to  his  time  and  his  contemporaries.  Some  of 
the  larger  problems  of  life,  which  his  poetry  suggests,  will 
be  considered ;  but  in  considering  them  special  effort  will 
be  made  to  do  no  violence  to  his  art  in  favor  of  his  ethics. 
Eour  hours  a  week. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Dr.  Hagen. 
Course  A. — Literature    in  Secondary    Schools.     (En- 
trance credit  in  English.)      Preparation  of  candidates  in 
English  Literature    for  college   entrance.     Five    hours    a 
week. 
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Course  1. — The  Renaissance.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  After  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  mean- 
ing and  function  of  literature  and  a  rapid  review  of  the  de- 
velopment of  English  Literature  in  general,  attention  will 
be  focused  on  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Several  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  will  be  studied  critically  in  the  class  room,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  required.  An 
extended  list  of  collateral  reading  will  be  provided,  includ- 
ing both  prescribed  and  recommended  work.  Eive  hours  a 
week. 

Course  2. — The  Romantic  Movement.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  The  genesis,  rise,  and  culmination  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  in  English  Literature  will  be  care- 
fully traced,  and  a  close  study  undertaken  of  the  work  of 
several  of  the  more  representative  romantic  writers,  special 
attention  being  given  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Scott. 
Special  collateral  reading  will  be  prescribed.  Five  hours 
a  week. 

FRENCH. 

Professor  Frantz. 

Course  1.— Grammar  and  Reader.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  French  grammar,  French  reader.  Poems 
for  memorizing.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  2. — Easy  Prose  and  Poetry.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  Modern  plays  and  easy  narrative  prose; 
poems  for  memorizing.  Prose  composition.  Five  hours  a 
week. 

Course  3  or  Course  4  (not  both)  will  be  given,  if  the 
demand  is  sufficient  to  justify  it.  The  books  named  are 
merely  illustrative  and  not  meant  to  limit  the  scope  of  these 
courses. 
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Course  3. — Narrative  and  Comedy.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  About' s  "Le  Eoi  cles  Montagnes;"  Merimee's 
"Colomba;"  Prose  composition;  comedies  by  Moliere. 
Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  4. — The  Study  of  Classics  and  Romantic  Trag- 
edy. (Three  hours  college  credit.)  Corneille's  "Cinna" 
or  "Le  Cid ;"  Kacine's  "Andromaque"  or  "Athalie ;"  Victor 
Hugo's  "Ruy  Bias"  or  "Hernani."     Five  hours  a  week. 

GERMAN. 

Miss  Carpenter,  Professor  Bonner. 

Course  1.- — Elementary  Grammar.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  German  grammar  ( Joynes-Meissner)  ;  Ger- 
man reader  (easy  prose  selections)  ;  German  composition. 
Five  hours  a  week.    Miss  Carpenter. 

Course  2. — Grammar  and  Reader.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit. )  Selections  of  moderate  difficulty  in  prose  and 
poetry.  German  composition.  Five  hours  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Bonner. 

Course  3. — Modem  Literature.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  Keller's  "Legenden,"  Eichendorff's  "Aus  dem 
Leben  ein.es  Taugenichts/'  Baumbach's  "Der  Schwieger- 
sohn."  Prose  composition.  Five  hours  a  week.  Miss 
Carpenter. 

Course  4. — Classics.  (Three  hours  college  credit.) 
Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell"  or  "Maria  Stuart,"  Goethe's 
"Hermann  und  Dorothea"  or  "Iphigenie."  Five  hours  a 
week.    Miss  Carpenter. 

The  books  named  in  Courses  3  and  4  are  merely  illus- 
trative of  amount  and  type,  and  the  professor  may  replace 
them  if  need  be  by  others  of  similar  scope. 
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AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

Professor  Kennedy. 

Course  A. — History  of  the  United  States.  (Entrance 
credit.)  In  the  work  of  this  course  stress  will  be  placed 
on  the  consideration  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  American  History  with  the  view  of  tracing 
the  continuity  in  the  development  of  institutions.  This  is 
a  review  course,  intended  only  for  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject.    Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  5. — Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
(Three  hours  college  credit.)  In  this  course  instruction 
is  given  in  the  development  of  American  national  life  from 
1750  till  the  end  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams'  admin- 
tration.  It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student  such  knowledge 
as  will  enable  him  to  understand  the  process  by  which  the" 
thirteen  English  colonies  united,  achieved  their  independ- 
ence, and  formed  a  national  union.  Collateral  reading  is 
required.    Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  8. — Civil  Government.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  The  instruction  in  this  course  is  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
local,  state,  and  national  governments,  and  give  such  po- 
litical intelligence  as  will  help  him  to  enjoy  his  rights  and 
perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen.    Four  hours  a  week. 

HISTORY. 

Miss  Bloomstein. 

Course  3. — Roman  History.  (Two  hours  college 
credit. )  This  comprises  a  study  of  the  most  notable  social 
and  political  institutions  of  the  Eomans  to  800  A.D.  It 
also  indicates  the  large  movements  in  their  life  and  at  the 
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same  time  trains  the  student  in  the  discrimination  and 
interpretation  of  historical  events.    Four  hours  a  week. 

Course  4. — English  History.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  follows  those  subjects  which  relate 
to  the  growth  of  England,  such  as  the  various  settlements 
and  conquests,  the  organization  of  the  government  and 
development  of  national  life.  It  includes  the  struggle  of 
king  and  parliament  and  the  advance  of  parliamentary 
government.  It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  be  useful 
also  to  the  study  of  English  Literature.  Eour  hours  a 
week. 

Course  15. — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  History 
in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  (Two  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  This  course  includes  lectures  on  the  educa- 
tional value  of  history  and  methods  of  teaching  it  in  the 
different  grades ;  lectures,  conferences,  reference  work  and 
practical  work.     Eour  hours  a  week. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Brister,  Dr.  Dinwiddie,  Miss  Davies. 

Course  A. — Preparatory  Algebra.  (Entrance  credit.) 
This  is  a  review  course  through  quadratics.  In  the  work 
the  theory  of  the  subject  will  be  stressed,  but  the  applica- 
tions will  not  be  neglected,  The  course  is  intended  for 
teachers  and  for  students  preparing  for  entrance  to  the 
College.     Five  hours  a  week.     Miss  Davies. 

Course  B. — Preparatory  Geometry.  (Entrance  credit.) 
A  review  course  covering  the  usual  first  three  books  of  plane 
geometry.  In  all  the  work  in  geometry  it  is  recognized 
that  the  courses  are  pursued  not  primarily  for  their  in- 
formational or  practical  value,  but  for  their  culture  value. 
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To  this  end  special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  exam- 
ples or  original  exercises ;  the  various  methods  of  attack 
will  be  carefully  exemplified ;  and  accurate,  logical  reason- 
ing will  be  constantly  aimed  at.  Five  hours  a  week.  Dr. 
Dinwiddie. 

Course  1.  Plane  Geometry.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  makes  a  careful  study  of  Books  IV 
and  V,  following  the  methods  above  indicated.  Five  hours 
a  week.    Dr.  Dinwiddie. 

Course  2. — Solid  Geometry.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  includes  the  usual  three  books  of  solid 
geometry.  Constant  attention  is  paid  to  geometrical  forms, 
and  students  are  encouraged  to  make  them.  Demonstra- 
tions are  often  given  from  the  forms  as  well  as  from 
blackboard  representations  of  them.  Five  hours  a  week. 
Dr.  Dinwiddie. 

Course  3. — Plane  Trigonometry.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  includes  a  study  of  trigonometric 
functions  regarded  as  both  ratios  and  lines  and  the  relation 
of  these  functions ;  also  the  laws  for  the  solution  of  trian- 
gles, the  applications  of  these  laws  in  solving  practical 
problems,  and  the  use  of  both  natural  and  logarithmic  func- 
tions in  such  solutions.  Five  hours  a  week.  Professor 
Brister. 

Course  4. — Advanced  Algebra.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  presupposes  acquaintance  with  the 
elements,  including  quadratics.  It  is  intended  to  prepare 
students  for  advanced  work  in  mathematics  and  the 
sciences.  It  embraces  the  binomial  formula,  progressions, 
convergence  and  divergence  of  series,  undetermined  co- 
efficients, logarithms,  determinants,  and  the  theory  of  equa- 
tions.   Five  hours  a  week.    Professor  Brister. 
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Courses  11  and  12. — The  History  and  Teaching  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Mathematics.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  will  endeavor  to  briefly  trace  the 
development  of  mathematics  historically.  In  addition  it 
will  include  a  study  of  selected  topics  in  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, and  geometry.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  edu- 
cational rather  than  the  academic  aspects  of  the  subjects. 
The  aim  and  purpose  of  teaching  these  subjects,  their 
place  in  the  school  curriculum,  their  correlation  with  each 
other  and  other  subjects,  the  important  parts  of  each,  the 
attempt  to  adapt  them  more  closely  to  modern  needs  will  be 
discussed.  As  a  preparation  for  the  course  the  student 
should  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, and  geometry.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  written  re- 
ports.    Four  hours  a  week.    Professor  Brister. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  Manning,  Mr.  Carroll. 

While  the  courses  below  are  the  equivalent  of  those  ordi- 
narily given  during  the  regular  session  and  are  intended, 
primarily,  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles,  an  effort 
will  be  made  so  to  modify  them,  that  they  may  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  have  had  some  experience  in  teach- 
ing physics  and  who  wish  to  become  more  efficient.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  no  subject  in  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum is  more  neglected  or  is  in  greater  need  of  specially 
trained  teachers. 

Should  the  needs  of  those  who  may  register  for  these 
courses  demand  it,  a  few  lessons  will  be  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  methods,  to  an  interchange  of  experience,  and 
to  the  value  and  place  of  laboratory  work.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  show  that  a  good  teacher  can  do  quite  efficient 
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laboratory  work  with  an  expenditure  of  forty  or  fifty  dol- 
lars. The  laboratory  work  of  Courses  1  and  2  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Carroll. 

Course  1. — (Two  hours  college  credit.)  The  mechan- 
ics of  solids  and  fluids,  and  the  principles  of  sound.  There 
will  be  four  hours  each  week  of  lecture  and  recitation  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work.  The  minimum  of  labora- 
tory work  is  twenty  experiments,  which  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  Determination  of  Volume  by  Computation  From  Linear 

Measurement : 

(1)  Volume  of  a  cylinder. 

(2)  Volume  of  a  sphere. 

II.  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Liquids : 

(1)  Resultant  of  two  forces. 

(2)  Uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

(3)  Downward,  upward,  and  lateral   pressure   of 
liquids.  v 

(4)  Archimedes' s  principle. 
(  5  )  Density  of  liquids. 

(6)  Density  of  solids. 

(7)  Boyle's  law. 

(8)  Freezing  by  evaporation. — Dew  point. 

(9)  Coefficient  of  expansion  of  air. 

(10)  Coefficient  of  expansion  of  brass. 

(11)  Principle  of  moments. 

(12)  Inclined  plane. 

(13)  Laws  of  the  pendulum. 

(14)  Speed  of  sound  in  air. 

(15)  Wave  length  of  a  note  of  a  tuning  fork. 

(16)  Laws  of  vibrating  strings. 
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Course  2. — (Two  hours  college  credit.)  Light,  heat, 
electricity.  Four  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  labor- 
atory work  each  week.  The  minimum  of  laboratory  work 
is  twenty  experiments,  which  include  the  following: 

I.  Light  : 

(1)  Laws  of  reflection  from  plane  mirrors. 

(2)  Ratio  of  velocity  of  light  in  air  and  in  glass. 

(3)  Critical  angle  of  «*lass. 

(4)  Focal  length  of  a  concave  mirror. 

(5)  Laws  of  image  formation  in  convex  lenses. 

(6)  Principle  of  the  compound  microscope. 

(7)  Principle  of  the  telescope. 

II.  Heat: 

(1)  Specific  heat. 

(2)  Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

(3)  Heat  of  fusion  of  ice. 

(4)  Relation  between  barometric  pressure  and  boil- 
ing point  of  water. 

III.  Electricity: 

( 1 )  Magnetic  fields. 

(2)  Molecular  nature  of  magnetism. 

(3)  Static  electrical  effects. 

(4)  Voltaic  cell. 

(5)  Magnetic  effects  of  a  current. 

(6)  The  helix. 

(7)  Electromotive  force. 

(8)  Ohm's  law. 

(9)  Internal  resistance  and  current  strength. 

(10)  Electrolysis  and  the  storage  battery. 

(11)  Induced  currents. 
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Course  3. — (Three  hours  college  credit.)  A  laboratory 
and  lecture  course  combined,  covering  the  ground  of  me- 
chanics, molecular  physics,  and  heat.  The  experiments  are 
quantitative  and  close  accuracy  is  expected.  About  four 
hours  each  week  will  be  devoted  to  lecture  and  quiz,  and 
eight  hours  to  laboratory  work.  The  course  is  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  Courses  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Mr.  Moore. 

Course  1. — General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (Three 
hours  college  credit. )  This  course,  constituting  a  thorough 
introduction  to  the  science,  will  include  a  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  chemistry,  taking  up  in  detail  the  im- 
portant physico-chemical  and  chemical  laws,  followed  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  important  non-metals  and  their  com- 
pounds. Four  hours  of  recitation,  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work.     Prerequisites:  Physics  1  and  2  or  equivalents. 

Course  2. — (Three  hours  college  credit.)  Continua- 
tion of  Course  1.  This  course  will  begin  with  a  review 
of  chemical  principles,  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the 
important  metals.  Four  hours  recitation,  four  hours  labor- 
atory work.     Prerequisite :    Chemistry  1  or  its  equivalent. 

Course  3. — Qualitative  Analysis.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  the 
analytical  reactions  of  the  metals;  and,  in  addition,  the 
analysis  of  twenty-eight  substances,  containing  from  one 
to  seven  metallic  salts  each,  is  required.  Twelve  hours  of 
laboratory  work  a  week,  supplemented  by  lectures  and 
quizzes.  Prerequisites  :  Chemistry  1  and  2  or  their  equiv- 
alents. 
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Some  one  of  the  following  courses  will  be  given  if  the 
demand  from  qualified  students  justifies  it : 

Chemistry  4. — Qualitative  Analysis.  (  Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  Continuation  of  Course  3.  This  course  con- 
sists of  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  laboratory  work  per 
week,  and  will  include  analyses  of  solutions  for  the  anions, 
complete  analyses  of  mixtures  and  of  common  minerals, 
supplemented  by  occasional  lectures  and  quizzes.  Prere- 
quisite :  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3,  or  equivalents.  Students 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  take  both  Courses  3  and  4.  In  this 
case  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  per  week  in  the  lab- 
oratory will  be  required. 

Chemistry  5. — Quantitative  Analysis.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  This  course  is  a  beginner's  course  in 
quantitative  analysis,  and  will  consist  in  a  number  of 
gravimetric  exercises,  thoroughly  initiating  the  student 
into  gravimetric  methods  and  preparing  him  for  further 
quantitative  work.  Twelve  hours  per  week  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry,  1,  2,  3,  and  preferably 
4  also,  or  equivalents. 

Chemistry  6. — (Three  hours  college  credit.)  Contin- 
uation of  Course  5.  Quantitative  analyses  of  selected  sub- 
stances, supplemented  by  an  introduction  to  volumetric 
analysis.     Twelve  hours  per  week  laboratory  work. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Barrett. 

Course  1. — Physiography.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
Physiography  now  takes  its  place  as  a  science  which 
requires  laboratory  and  field  work  for  its  highest  develop- 
ment.    While  the  need  of  laboratory  work  in  this  science 
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is  now  recognized  by  all  leading  educators,  the  laboratory 
feature  has  as  yet  found  its  way  into  comparatively  few 
secondary  schools,  hence  the  greater  necessity  for  pros- 
pective teachers  to  equip  themselves  for  the  demand  of 
changed  conditions. 

Geography  consists  of  two  parts:  one  dealing  with  the 
physical  environment  of  living  forms  upon  the  earth,  the 
other  with  the  response  made  by  living  forms  to  the  envi- 
ronment. Physiography  will  be  taught  as  embracing  the 
first  of  these  two  parts.  Emphasis,  however,  will  be  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  the  inorganic  features  of  the  earth  are  of 
interest  in  this  science  largely  because  they  constitute  the 
environment  upon  which  living  forms  react.  Four  hours 
a  week. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Caldwell,  Mr.  King. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  are  attempting 
to  complete  their  college  work  or  to  prepare  themselves  for 
teaching,  some  advanced  courses  are  offered  each  year, 
and  those  courses  which  form  series  are  offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  The  student  may  thus  complete  any  desired 
series  of  courses  by  work  in  consecutive  summers. 

Course  1. — Physiology.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
The  completion  of  a  course  in  some  standard  high-school 
text-book  in  physiology,  and  college  credit  for  physics, 
Courses  1  and  2,  are  prerequisites  for  this  course.  Course 
1  in  chemistry  should  be  taken  concurrently.  After  a  rapid 
introductory  discussion  of  the  cell  and  the  fundamental 
body-tissues,  the  course  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  organs 
of  special  sense,  the  mechanism  of  voice,  and  voice  produc- 
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tion.  Kirke's  Physiology,  20th  edition,  will  be  used  as  a 
text-book,  with  required  reading  in  the  texts  of  Brubaker, 
Tigerstedt,  and  Howell.  The  course  is  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  of  psychology  desiring  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  nervous  mechanism  as  well  as  those  of 
teachers  of  physiology.  Four  lectures  and  a  laboratory 
period  weekly.    Professor  Caldwell. 

Course  2. — Physiology.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
Continuation  of  Course  1.  Chemistry,  Course  2,  should 
be  taken  concurrently.  The  subjects  taken  up  will  be :  The 
vascular  system  and  circulation,  respiration,  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  fluid  excretion.  Text  and  prerequisites  as 
in  Course  1.  Four  lectures  and  a  laboratory  period  weekly. 
Mr.  King. 

Courses  3  and  4. — General  Botany.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  Course  3  is  an  introductory  course  in  the 
morphology  of  Thallophytes  and  Bryophytes,  with  second- 
ary attention  to  fundamental  physiological  and  ecological 
principles.  Course  4  deals  in  the  same  way  with  Pterido- 
phytes  and  Spermatophytes.  One  of  these  courses,  but  not 
both,  will  be  given  each  summer,  and  the  desires  of  the 
majority  of  those  registered  will  determine  the  course  to  be 
given.  Since  the  courses  are  continuous,  Course  3  must  pre- 
cede Course  4.  Four  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods 
weekly.  Additional  laboratory  work  may  be  arranged  for 
by  those  desiring  it,  with  proportionate  credit.  Professor 
Caldwell. 

Course  5. — Invertebrate  Zoology.  (Three  hours  college 
credit. )  An  introductory  course  in  invertebrate  morphology. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  fundamental  physiological  prin- 
ciples, embryology,  and  the  interrelationships  of  the  phyla, 
so  far  as  practicable  in  an  introductory  course.     Especial 
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attention  will  be  given  those  groups  which  are  of  economic 
importance.  Four  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods 
weekly.     Professor  Caldwell. 

Course  6. — Vertebrate  Zoology.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  A  course  in  vertebrate  morphology,  dealing  with 
the  evolution  of  the  vertebrate  organism.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  skeleton,  the  vas- 
cular system,  and  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs.  A 
representative  of  each  of  the  classes — Pisces,  Amphibia, 
Reptilia,  Aves,  and  Mammalia — will  be  dissected  in  the 
laboratory,  and  the  early  stages  in  development  of  the  ver- 
tebrate embryo  will  be  studied  from  series  of  slides  of  rat 
and  chick.  Four  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  a 
week.    Mr.  King. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  independent  and  may  be  taken  in 
any  order.  One  or  both  should  be  taken  by  those  teach- 
ers desiring  a  knowledge  of  materials  and  methods  in  nature 
study.  Course  6  will  be  especially  valuable  to  those  who 
desire  an  anatomical  basis  for  the  rational  teaching  of 
physiology. 

Course  7,  8,  or  9. — Plant  Morphology.  These  courses 
offer  advanced  work  in  Botany  for  those  students  who  have 
completed  the  work  of  Courses  3  and  4,  or  their  equivalent. 
Course  7  deals  with  Thallophytes,  Course  8  with  Bryophy- 
tes  and  Pteridophytes,  and  Course  9  with  Spermatophytes. 
Each  course  offers  opportunity  for  thorough  laboratory 
study  of  a  large  number  of  representatives  of  the  group 
taken  up,  gives  the  student  training  in  the  technique  of 
killing,  preserving,  sectioning,  and  staining  material,  and 
prepares  him  for  independent  work  in  the  group.  One  of 
these  courses  will  be  given  each  summer,  the  needs  of  those 
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registering  determining  the  course  to  be  given.     Credit  ac- 
cording to  amount  of  work  done.    Professor  Caldwell. 

A  series  of  informal  lectures  upon  the  teaching  of  biol- 
ogy in  the  secondary  school  will  be  given  during  the  sum- 
mer. Botany,  zoology,  nature  study,  and  physiology  will 
be  taken  up  in  turn,  and  the  topics  discussed  in  each  will 
be :  The  content  of  the  course,  useful  or  useless ;  the 
viewpoint,  scientific  or  economic;  the  method,  verification 
or  investigation ;  the  comparative  value  of  morphology  and 
ecology;  the  choosing  of  materials,  the  equipment  neces- 
sary; the  use  of  text-books  by  teacher  and  student;  and 
the  interrelationships  of  the  biological  sciences. 

MUSIC. 

Professor  Weld. 

Course  1. — (Two  hours  college  credit.)  An  elementary 
course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  srammar-school  teach- 
ers who  desire  to  use  music  in  their  work.  The  course 
includes  a  thorough  drill  in  the  necessary  rudiments  and 
in  singing  at  sight  without  the  aid  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment. Suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  sing- 
ing to  children  will  be  offered.  Five  hours  a  week  for  first 
four  weeks. 

Course  2. — (Two  hours  college  credit.)  A  continua- 
tion of  Course  1.  The  class  is  organized  as  a  chorus,  and 
part-songs,  glees,  choruses,  and  anthems  are  given,  afford- 
ing constant  practice  in  reading  music  at  sight.  Five 
hours  a  week  for  first  four  weeks. 
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Credits. 


1.  Students  who  wish  credit  for  any  of  the  college 
courses  must  present  a  list  of  such  studies  as  soon  as  se- 
lected and  arranged. 

2.  College  courses  with  three  hours  credit  will  recite 
five  times  a  week ;  those  with  two  hours  credit,  four  times 
a  week. 

3.  The  maximum  total  of  credits  allowed  will  be  eight 
hours — i.  e.,  a  student  may  get  credit  for  not  more  than 
four  two-hour  courses  or  for  two  three-hour  courses  and 
one  two-hour  course. 

4.  Credit  for  entrance  will  be  given  those  who  satisfac- 
torily complete  any  of  the  preparatory  work. 

5.  All  students  engaged  in  any  sort  of  work  will  regis- 
ter at  the  business  office  and  pay  the  incidental  fee  of  $5  on 
the  first  day  of  attendance. 

6.  Students  will  be  admitted  without  examination  to 
the  courses  of  the  summer  session  for  which  they  are  fitted. 
But  all  who  Avish  fully  accredited  entrance  to  the  College 
must  satisfy  the  requirements  by  (1)  taking  the  prepara- 
tory subjects  offered,  or  (2)  standing  examinations.  These 
examinations  will  be  held  at  various  points  throughout  the 
South,  May  14th  to  18th,  1907.     Correspondence  invited. 


Certificates  for  Tennessee  Teachers. 


State  Superintendent  R.  L.  Jones  has  authorized  the 
renewal  and  issuance  of  Tennessee  certificates  at  the  sum- 
mer session  on  terms  stated  below. 
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Renewal  of  Certificates. 

All  county  and  state  certificates  in  force  this  year  will 
be  renewed  for  a  period  of  one  year,  provided  the  holder 
attends  the  summer  session  for  not  less  than  five  weeks 
and  does  work  in  three  courses  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
instructors ;  said  renewals  to  be  effective  only  upon  the 
holder's  complying  with  all  requirements  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  in  which  he  has  taught  during  the 
past  year. 

New  Certificates. 

Examinations  for  new  certificates  will  be  held  on  August 
3  and  4,  1907.  The  following  are  the  subjects  of  exam- 
ination : 

For  state  primary  certificates :  Orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  history 
of  Tennessee,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  school  law. 

For  state  secondary  certificates:  Elementary  algebra, 
civil  government,  rhetoric,  geology  of  Tennessee,  bookkeep- 
ing, plane  geometry,  physics,  principles  of  agriculture. 

Applicants  must  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  sum- 
mer session  not  less  than  five  weeks.  Only  holders  of  state 
primary  certificates  are  eligible  for  secondary  certificates. 
Courses  completed  at  the  College  which  involve  any  of  the 
above  subjects  will  count  toward  a  certificate.  On  all 
other  subjects  the  applicant  must  take  special  examinations. 


Remember 

Dates 
of  Sale  of 
Railroad 
Tickets : 

June  9,  10,  1 1 
June  17,  18,  19 
July  6,  7,  8 
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FACULTY. 

JAMES  DAVIS  PORTER  President 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1846 ;  A.M.,  same,  1849 ;  LL.D., 
same,  1877 ;  Governor  of  Tennessee,  1874-78 ;  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  1885-89;  United  States 
Envoy  to  Chile,  1893-97;  member  of  Peabody  Board  of  Trust, 
1883- ;  Chancellor  of  University  of  Nashville,  President  of 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1901- 

LIZZIE  L.  BLOOMSTEIN  History 

L.I.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1877;  A.M.,  University  of 
Nashville,  1895 ;  student  in  history,  Harvard  University,  1899 ; 
graduate  student,  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin, 
summer  term,  1903 ;  professor  of  history,  University  of  Nash- 
ville, Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1877- 

CHARLES  EDGAR  LITTLE    Latin 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1891 ;  graduate  student,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1896 ;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1899 ; 
instructor  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  University  of  Nashville, 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1891-99;  professor  of  Latin, 
same,  1899- ;  superintendent  summer  session,  1903- ;  author 
of  "Index  to  Chandogya  Upanishad,"  1900. 
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EDWIN  WEXLER  KENNEDY   ....History 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1880;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1897;  teacher  in  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  city  schools, 
1880-81;  teacher  in  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  public  schools,  1881-82; 
superintendent  of  Durham  (N.  C.)  schools,  1882-94;  instructor 
in  history,  Woman's  College,  of  Baltimore,  1895-97;  superin- 
tendent of  Union  City  (Tenn.)  schools,  1897-99;  associate 
professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  1899-1903;  professor  of  economics,  same,  1900- 
1904;  professor  of  history  and  economics,  1904- 

HARRY  P.  WELD  Music 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1900 ;  graduate  in  music  at  Deni- 
son  University ;  private  pupil  of  Owen  Evans,  Otto  Engwer- 
son,  and  Dr.  Carl  Dufft;  professor  of  music,  University  of 
Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1900- 

MARY  PHILIPPA  JONES Primary  Methods 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  College,  Florence,  Ala. ;  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York ;  instructor  in  Synodical  Fe- 
male College,  Florence,  Ala.,  1884-89;  instructor  and  critic 
teacher  in  State  Normal  College,  Florence,  Ala.,  1890-92; 
principal  of  Model  School,  Girls'  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Milledgeville,  Ga.,  1892-98;  assistant  in  Horace  Mann 
School,  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  1899-1900;  primary 
teacher  in  Winthrop  Model  School,  1900- ;  instructor  in  pri- 
mary methods,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1900- 

CAROLINE  CARPENTER German 

Student  in  Greensboro  Female  College ;  Trinity  College,  N.  C. ; 
Vanderbilt  University;  College  de  France;  University  of 
Paris ;  A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1904 ;  A.M.,  Vanderbilt 
University,  1905;  professor  of  German,  University  of  Nash- 
ville, Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1903- 

ALBERT  TENNYSON  BARRETT  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1869 ;  A.M.,  same,  1871 ;  LL.D., 
Southwestern  Baptist  University,  1881 ;  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, Mary  Sharp  College,  1871-88 ;  principal  of  Chattanooga 
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(Tenn.)  High  School,  1889-92;  superintendent  of  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  schools,  1892-1903;  professor  of  education,  University 
of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1903- 

PRIESTLY  HARTWELL  MANNING Physics  and  Geology 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1890 ;  A.M.,  same,  1891 ;  student 
in  summer  school,  Harvard  University,  1889-93 :  graduate  stu- 
dent of  University  of  Chicago,  summer  terms,  1899-1901 ;  in- 
structor Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  1882-1903,  instructor  in 
geology,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, 1895-1901 ;  professor  of  biology  and  geology,  same,  1903- 
3904;  professor  of  physics  and  geology,  same,  1904- 

JOHN  WILLARD  BRISTER  Mathematics 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1892;  A.M.,  same,  1898;  gradu- 
ate student,  University  of  Chicago,  1895-96;  instructor  in 
mathematics  and  history,  Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  1890- 
95,  1896-1903 ;  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  University 
of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1903-1907;  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  same,  1907- 

JOSEPH  STUART  CALDWELL   Biology 

A.B.,  Maryville  College,  1902;  instructor  in  biology,  same, 
1901-02;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1902-04; 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904;  professor  of  biology,  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1904- 

EUGENE  TAVENNER    Latin 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1899;  A.B.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1901 ;  graduate  student,  same,  1901-04 ;  A.M.,  same,  1903 ; 
University  scholar  in- Latin,  same,  1901-02;  President's  Uni- 
versity scholar  in  Latin,  same,  1902-03 ;  instructor  in  Latin, 
University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1904- 

FRANK  FLAVIUS  FRANTZ  French 

B.A.,  Central  College,  Missouri,  1900;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, 1902;  tutor,  Central  College,  1898-1900;  fellow  and 
assistant  in  French,  Vanderbilt  University,  1901-05 ;  instruc- 
tor, Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1904-05;  professor  of 
Romance  Languages,  same,  1905- 
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JAMES  BLANTON  WHAREY   English 

A.B.,  Davidson  College,  1892 ;  A.M.,  same,  1895 ;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1904;  teacher,  The  Cape  Fear  Academy, 
1892-93 ;  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Davidson  College,  1893- 
96;  student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1896-99;  professor  of 
English,  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  1899-06;  pro- 
fessor of  English,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  1906- 

DAVID  SPENCE  HILL Psychology  and  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1897 ;  fellow  in  psychology  and 
education,  Clark  University,  1905-7 ;  Ph.D.,  same,  1907- ;  in- 
structor in  Smith  Academy,  Washington  University,  1897-1904 ; 
professor  of  psychology  and  philosophy,  University  of  Nash- 
ville, Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1907- 

EDWARD  JOSEPH  FILBEY Greek  and  German 

Ph.B.,  Lawrence  University,  1901 ;  A.B.,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1903;  graduate  student,  same,  1904-07;  assistant  in 
Latin,  Lawrence  University,  1899-1901 ;  instructor,  Madison, 
Wis.,  High  School,  1901-02;  acting  professor  of  Latin,  Law- 
rence University,  fall,  1903 ;  teaching  Fellow  in  Latin,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1904-05,  and  in  Greek,  1905-06;  honorary 
Fellow  in  Greek  and  Latin,  same,  1906-07 ;  professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1907- 

ISAAC  SAMUEL  W AMPLER   Mathematics 

L.I.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1891;  B.A.,  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  1906;  M.A.,  same,  1907;  principal  Acad- 
emy, Mount  Clinton,  Va.,  1891-1902;  instructor  in  physics, 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  1905-07;  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  1907- 

SI  VERT  N.  HAGEN English  Literature 

A.B.,  Luther  College,  Iowa,  1896;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1900;  scholar  and  fellow  in  English,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1898-1900 ;  instructor  in  English,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  1900-1905 ;  associate  editor  of  Worcester's  Dictionary, 
Philadelphia,  1905-1906;  instructor  in  English  and  German, 
Vanderbilt  University,  1906- 
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WILLIAM  CABLER  MOORE Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Nashville,  1903;  assistant  in  chemistry, 
University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
1901-06;  assistant  in  physics,  same,  1903-06;  instructor  in 
chemistry,  Medical  Department,  same,  1905-06 ;  instructor  in 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  summer  sessions,  1902- ;  gradu- 
ate student  in  chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1906-08; 
Loewenthal  Fellow  in  chemistry,  same,  1907- 

JOSEPH   E.   JOHNSTON   KING Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
1905;  M.S.,  same,  1906;  assistant  in  biology,  same,  1906- 

ERNEST  GELTCH Physics 

Assistant  in  physics,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1907- 
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SEVENTH  SUMMER  SESSION 


The  summer  session  of  1908  will  open  June  10  and  run 
for  eight  weeks,  closing  August  5.  Summer  schools  as  a 
general  thing  have  but  six  weeks  for  work.  Some  insti- 
tutions have  even  a  shorter  term.  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  tried  the  session  of  six  weeks  in  the  first  summer 
(1902),  but  found  the  time  inadequate  for  the  work  it 
desired  to  do.  It  has  a  definite  point  of  view,  fully  rea- 
soned out  and  adopted  as  a  policy.  It  believes  that  it  is 
its  duty  as  a  school  for  teachers  to  offer,  as  far  as  funds 
will  permit,  to  those  who  attend  only  in  summer  the  same 
advantages  as  to  those  who  are  privileged  to  attend  the 
entire  year.  It  believes  also  that  the  courses  offered  should 
be  of  high  quality  and  call  for  sound  scholarship  at  their 
conclusion.  This  means  a  definite  piece  of  work  in  each 
course,  calling  for  steadfast  execution  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  and  for  a  competent  instructor  to  give  wise  guid- 
ance. 

The  courses  offered,  therefore,  in  the  summer  session, 
are  the  equal,  in  quality  and  quantity,  of  those  given  in 
the  other  regular  sessions.  The  staff  of  instructors  is 
large,  consisting  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
supplemented  by  competent  outside  assistance. 

Three  classes  of  students  have  been  in  mind  in  mapping 
out  the  courses :  teachers  now  in  the  field  and  prospective 
teachers,  college  students  desiring  to  continue  their  courses, 
and  students  preparing  for  college.     To  meet  their  needs 
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more  than  sixty  courses  have  been  planned  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  college  work. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Even  a  superficial  observer  of  our  times  must  have 
noted  the  increasing  demand  for  teachers,  especially  for 
teachers  trained  and  equipped  for  their  work. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  in  general  toward  educa- 
tion is  changing,  and  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
school  as  a  social  agency  and  the  necessity  for  competent 
teachers  is  coming  to  be  more  fully  recognized.  Every 
legislature  that  meets  is  appropriating  more  money  for 
educational  purposes  and  enacting  legislation  providing 
for  better  schools  and  making  the  outlook  for  the  teacher 
more  promising. 

It  is  true  that  the  compensation  of  teachers  is  still 
sadly  inadequate,  but  there  are  abundant  evidences  that 
it  is  steadily  increasing,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
teaching  profession,  even  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
is  growing  more  attractive  to  the  ambitious  young  man 
and  woman.  The  experience  of  Peabody  College  cer- 
tainly justifies  this  conclusion.  For  several  years  the 
College  has  maintained  a  Committee  of  Appointments 
designed  to  aid  its  graduates  in  securing  satisfactory  posi- 
tions. The  demands  upon  the  Committee  have  been 
greater  than  could  be  met.  Last  year,  for  instance,  every 
former  student  of  the  College  who  had  registered  with 
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the  Committee  was  placed  in  a  good  position.  The  aver- 
age yearly  salary  secured  for  those  having  the  L.I. 
diploma  was  three  times  the  general  average  for  teachers 
in  the  South ;  while  full  graduates  with  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree received  salaries  more  than  five  times  as  great. 

All  of  these  conditions  mean  something  to  the  teachers 
now  in  the  field  and  to  young  men  and  women  contem- 
plating a  college  course.  It  means  to  the  former  that  it 
is  to  their  interest  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
for  better  preparation;  to  the  latter  that  the  calling  of 
the  teacher  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  planning  of 
their  life  work. 

All  the  sessions  of  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  offer 
exceptional  opportunities  to  teachers.  While  the  course 
of  study  is  liberal  enough  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  gen- 
eral student,  yet  in  an  especial  sense  the  needs  of  teachers 
are  kept  in  view.  To  serve  them,  to  add  to  their  efficiency, 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  cause  of  education,  is  what  the 
College  aims  to  do  and  what  it  counts  it  a  high  privilege 
to  do. 


ADMISSION 


Students  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  will  be  admitted 
to  the  work  of  the  summer  session  without  any  great 
formality.  All  applicants  are,  however,  expected  to  show 
evidence  of  fitness  to  pursue  with  profit  the  courses  they 
wish  to  take.  But  if  students  desire  to  fix  definitely  their 
status  in  the  College  with  reference  to  a  diploma  or  a 
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degree,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  the  Committee  on  En- 
trance and  have  the  matter  carefully  adjusted.  This  can 
generally  be  done  best  at  the  end  of  the  session,  as  then 
there  is  at  hand  added  evidence  of  ability  and  acquire- 
ments. Such  students  should,  however,  open  the  matter 
with  the  Committee  early  in  the  summer  session,  so  that 
the  necessary  facts  may  be  gathered  and  ready  for  final 
settlement  when  needed. 


CREDIT. 


The  theory  on  which  the  summer  courses  are  arranged 
is,  that  by  doubling  the  number  of  hours  per  week  in  any 
single  course  as  much  work  may  be  done  in  that  course 
during  the  two  months'  summer  session  as  is  usually  done 
in  a  regular  semester  of  four  months.  Each  student,  how- 
ever, can  be  allowed  only  half  the  courses  usually  taken. 
For  example,  students  can  usually  get  credit  for  sixteen 
hours  of  work  per  semester  during  the  regular  session; 
but  in  the  summer  sessiom  for  the  usual  sixteen  hours' 
work  per  week  the  maximum  allowed  is  eight  hours'  credit, 
as  it  is  believed  unsound  in  policy  to  carry  the  intensive 
system  further.  For  this  reason  there  is  no  difference  in 
quality  between  the  work  done  during  the  summer  and 
that  done  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  A  summer  session 
is  valued  at  one-half  of  a  semester  or  one-fourth  of  the 
college  year. 

In  all  the  regular  college  courses  offered  in  the  summer 
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session  credit  toward  degrees  will  be  given,  after  the  stu- 
dent has  successfully  pursued  the  course  and  stood  the 
required  examination. 

Where  subjects  coincide  with  the  college  preparatory 
requirements,  credit  for  entrance  to  the  College  will  be 
given  upon  the  same  conditions. 


EXPENSES. 


Students  will  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $5  on  entering. 
There  will  be  no  further  charge  for  tuition  or  attendance 
upon  lectures. 

Board  in  private  families  near  the  College  Campus  will 
range  in  price  and  terms,  with  two  in  a  room,  about  as 
follows : 

Board  and  lodging,  per  month $15  00  to  $20  00 

Meals,  per  month  10  00  to  15  00 

Board  and  lodging,  per  week 4  00  to  5  00 

Meals,  per  week 2  50  to  4  00 

Board  and  lodging,  per  five  days 2  50  to  4  00 

Meals,  per  five  days 2  00  to  3  SO 

Dinners  only,  per  month 3  00  to  4  50 

Dinners  only,  per  five  days 75  to  1  50 
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RAILROAD  RATES 


Rates  have  been  asked  for,  but  a  final  decision  has  not 
yet  been  given  by  the  various  roads  in  our  territory.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  all  roads  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  will  grant  a  rate 
of  one  fare  plus  25  cents  for  the  round  trip.  Roads  west 
of  the  Mississippi  usually  grant  a  rate  of  one  and  one- 
third  fare  plus  25  cents  for  the  round  trip.  All  prospect- 
ive students  are  urged  to  see  their  nearest  railroad  agent 
and  inquire  concerning  the  rates  granted.  Do  this  not 
later  than  May  15th.  If  satisfactory  information  can- 
not be  obtained,  write  at  once  to  the  College,  and  instruc- 
tions will  be  sent  from  headquarters. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Jisro.  M.  Bass,  Secretary, 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


With  reference  to  credits  allowed,  the  courses  have  been 
arranged  in  two  groups: 

1.  Those  courses  with  letter  attached  are  public  school  and 
preparatory  branches,  meant  for  teachers  and  for  applicants  fer 
entrance  to  the  College.  They  will  be  made  the  basis  for  instruc- 
tion, for  review,  and  for  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  Those  courses  with  number  attached  are  the  regular  College 
courses,  and  students  completing  them  as  prescribed  will  receive 
credit  toward  the  College  diplomas.      (See  page  43.) 

EDUCATION. 

Professor  Barrett,  Professor  Hill,  Miss  Jones. 

Course  4. — Educational  Psychology,  Professor  Hill; 
see  Psychology  4. 

Course  5. — History  and  Principles  of  Education — An- 
cient, Mediaeval,  and  Early  Modern  Period.  (Three 
hours  college  credit.)  This  course  will  set  forth  the  edu- 
cational aims,  agencies,  and  practices  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  the  more  important  later  European  peoples 
prior  to  1700  A.D.  The  rise  of  the  public  school  systems, 
municipal  and  state,  will  be  included.  Text-books: 
Kemp's  History  of  Education ;  Monroe's  History  of  Edu- 
cation; other  assigned  readings.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  6. — History  and  Principles  of  Education  in  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  This  course  will  treat,  among  other  topics, 
the  development  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  mu- 
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nicipal  and  state  school  systems,  and  the  influence  upon 
them  of  the  theories  of  individual  educators,  including 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and  Spencer.  Ex- 
pository and  critical.  No  single  text-book  will  be  used, 
but  the  student  will  become  familiar  with  the  principal 
authorities  of  this  period  through  library  work.  Lectures 
and  recitations.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  7. — Primary  Education.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  This  will  include  a  discussion  of  the  aim  of  the 
primary  teacher,  elements  of  the  curriculum  and  some  of 
the  more  important  underlying  principles  of  method.  This 
will  be  followed  by  methods  in  reading,  phonics  and  spell- 
ing, literature,  language,  and  number.  Four  hours  a  week. 
Miss  Jones. 

Course  8. — Primary  Education.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  7,  and,  with 
that,  is  intended  to  give  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  first  four  grades,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 
The  subjects  treated  will  be  geography,  nature  study,  and 
history.  These  will  be  considered  as  to  aim,  subject-mat- 
ter, and  methods  of  teaching.  Four  hours  a  week.  Miss 
Jones. 

Course  9.  —  Elementary  History  of  Education. 
(Three  hours  college  credit.)  This  course  is  preparatory 
to  the  more  advanced  courses  in  the  "History  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Education"  (Courses  5  and  6).  While  this  course 
is  not  intended  to  offer  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject, 
it  does  furnish  the  necessary  apperceptive  basis  for  the 
more  extended  study  offered  advanced  students.  Text- 
book: Seeley's  History  of  Education;  other  collateral 
readings.     Five  hours  a  week. 
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Course  10. — Elementary  Education.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  This  course  deals,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  teacher,  with  the  problem  of  classroom  management 
— the  efficient  training  of  children  in  the  mass — how  most 
effectively  and  economically  to  subject  a  group  of  indi- 
viduality to  the  educative  process.  It  is  intended  for  those 
who  are  preparing  for  classroom  teaching,  especially  in 
the  elementary  grades.  It  aims  to  furnish  the  prospective 
teacher  with  such  precepts  as  will  aid  in  the  mastery  of 
technique,  to  interpret  these  precepts  in  the  light  of 
psychological  principles,  and  later  to  unite  both  precepts 
and  principles  into  a  coherent,  comprehensive  system. 

The  routine  and  judgment  factors  of  classroom  man- 
agement will  be  thoroughly  discussed,  together  with  the 
dual  presuppositive  of  personality  and  environment. 
Text-book:  Bagley's  Classroom  Management.  Five  hours 
a  week.     Professor  Barrett. 

Couese  11. — School  Administration.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  This  course  is  meant  primarily  for  those 
intending  to  become  superintendents  and  principals  of 
schools.  Special  care  will  be  taken  to  discover  the  bases 
of  school  organization  in  social  organization,  so  that  the 
administrator  will  not  be  dependent  upon  mere  devices  for 
school  work. 

Forms  of  educational  control:  National,  state,  city, 
private,  religious.  School  supervision:  Functions  of  the 
school  board,  superintendent,  principal;  relation  of  super- 
visors to  school  boards,  principals,  teachers,  pupils,  jani- 
tors, parents,  citizens.  School  buildings:  Construction, 
heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  equipment.  School  grounds : 
Sanitation  of  the  entire  premises,  playgrounds,  adornment 
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by  proper  planting.  Contagious  diseases  peculiar  to  chil- 
dren; proper  periods  of  work  and  recreation;  discipline. 
Lectures,  recitations,  visits  to  schools,  reports.  Five  hours 
a  week.    Professor  Barrett. 

The  above  course  will  be  given,  unless  those  who  apply 
specially  request  that  other  topics  be  treated.  In  this 
event,  the  following  course  will  be  offered: 

Course  12.— School  Administration.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  School  management:  Grading,  promo- 
tions, examinations,  records,  prizes,  other  incentives; 
course  of  study  from  the  superintendent's  standpoint.  The 
school  as  a  social  organization:  Eelation  to  other  insti- 
tutional factors  in  society;  libraries,  museums,  commu- 
nity co-operation,  forces  for  culture  utilized  by  touching 
home  life.  School  law:  Legislation  relative  to  state, 
county,  city  systems ;  examinations  and  licensure  of  teach- 
ers. Lectures,  recitations,  visits  to  schools,  reports.  Five 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Barrett. 

Course  11  or  Course  12  will  be  given;  not  both. 

Course  C. — Hand  Work  for  Primary  Grades.  This 
is  a  practical  course  to  cover  the  work  of  the  first  four 
grades.  The  relation  of  motor  training  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  will  be  discussed;  also  the  materials, 
processes,  and  methods  best  adapted  to  the  different  stages 
of  growth.  The  lines  of  work  will  include  some  of  the 
kindergarten  occupations  adapted  to  lowest  primary 
grades,  work  in  paper  and  cardboard  construction,  clay 
modeling,  weaving,  and  simple  forms  of  basketry.  Stu- 
dents pay  for  the  material  used.  Five  hours  a  week.  Miss 
Jones. 

Course   15. — School  Hygiene.     (Three  hours  college 
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credit.)  The  field  of  school  hygiene  has  been  enlarged 
during  recent  years  and  important  literature  upon  this  sub- 
ject has  appeared.  It  is  no  longer  concerned  merely  with 
the  sanitation  of  schoolhouses  and  their  surroundings,  but 
with  the  total  condition  of  the  school  child;  it  demands 
that  the  conditions  of  school  life  shall  foster  healthful  de- 
velopment, and  it  studies  every  pedagogical  principle  and 
method  and  the  material  of  instruction  in  every  school 
subject  with  regard  to  the  development  of  habits  of  health- 
ful activity.  This  course  will  cover,  in  addition  to  the 
principles  of  hygiene  in  regard  to  school  buildings,  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  lighting,  school  furniture,  playgrounds, 
etc.,  also  subjects  such  as:  Mental  hygiene,  the  hygiene 
of  discipline,  of  memory,  of  attention,  and  of  feeling ;  the 
hygiene  of  reading,  writing,  of  arithmetic,  of  manual 
training;  scientific  tests  of  mental  and  physical  ability; 
school  diseases,  defects  of  sight,  hearing,  breathing ;  medi- 
cal inspection.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Five  hours  a 
week. 

E"ote. — Of  Courses  5,  6,  9,  and  15  only  three  will  be 
offered.  The  choice  will  depend  upon  the  requests  made 
by  applicants  for  work  in  them. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Hill. 

Psychology  1. — Elementary  Psychology.  (Three 
hours  college  credit.)  This  course  is  an  introduction  to 
the  subject  and  should  be  preceded  by  Physiology  1,  or  its 
equivalent.  The  most  important  results  and  methods  of 
modern  psychology  *  will  be  studied  and  the  literature  of 
its  various  branches  will  be  indicated  in  order  to  furnish 
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the  student  references  for  further  study.  The  physio- 
logical basis  of  mental  processes  will  be  treated  briefly. 
The  work  throughout  will  be  illustrated  by  experimental 
demonstrations  for  which  additions  to  apparatus  have 
been  made.     Titchener's  Primer.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Psychology  4. — Educational  Psychology.  (Three 
hours  college  credit.)  Prerequisites:  Psychology  1  and 
Physiology  1,  which  it  should  follow.  In  this  course 
study  is  made  of  some  of  the  most  important  chapters  of 
psychology  in  their  educational  aspects.  The  point  of 
view  is  that  of  genetic  psychology  and  the  aim  is  to  show 
the  infinite  complexity  and  interrelation  of  mental 
processes  in  the  living,  growing  human  being,  in  contrast 
with  the  artificial  simplicity  of  the  older  static  psychology, 
and  also  to  present  the  natural  unity  and  simplicity  of  the 
mental  activities  and  to  note  practical  educational  sugges- 
tions. Child  psychology  and  the  aims  and  methods  of 
scientific  investigations  in  pedagogy  will  be  given  some 
consideration.  Such  topics  as  the  following  will  be 
treated :  The  instincts  of  children  and  the  laws  of  apper- 
ception, association,  interest,  and  habit;  experimental  in- 
vestigations of  memory ;  the  learning  process ;  feeling  and 
interest  in  relation  to  instruction  and  training ;  suggestion 
as  a  factor  in  education ;  hypnotism  and  mental  pathology ; 
faults  of  school  children;  neuroses  of  development;  psy- 
chological contributions  to  the  hygiene  of  instruction. 
During  the  course  each  student  is  required  to  study  and 
report  on  individual  children.  In  studying  the  education 
of  exceptional  children,  excursions  may  be  made  in  com- 
pany with  the  instructor  to  city  and  state  institutions. 
Five  hours  a  week. 
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Philosophy  11. — Problems  of  Philosophy.  (Three 
hours  college  credit.)  The  course  will  include  an 
enumeration  of  the  chief  problems  of  philosophy  and  the 
solutions  offered.  Instead  of  a  chronological  or  historical 
consideration  as  in  Courses  9  and  10,  the  course  will  offer 
a  general  introduction  comprising  the  definition  and 
classification  of  philosophy,  a  survey  of  the  separate  dis- 
ciplines, and  a  characterization  and  discussion  of  the  more 
important  schools  of  thought  in  metaphysics,  epistemology, 
and  ethics,  with  citations  of  the  literature.  Fullerton's 
Introduction  will  be  the  basis  of  the  course.  It  is  in- 
tended for  beginners  in  philosophy,  but  previous  comple- 
tion of  Psychology  1  is  desirable,  and  the  work  demands 
considerable  maturity  of  mind.     Five  hours  a  week. 


GREEK. 

Professor  Filbey. 

Course  A. — For  Beginners.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  Elementary  Grammar.  Exercises  in  translation 
from  Greek  into  English  and  from  English  into  Greek. 
Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  C. — Xenophons  Anabasis.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  During  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  read- 
ing will  be  accompanied  by  careful  review  of  the  gram- 
mar. Later  the  .reading  will  proceed  more  rapidly,  and 
more  attention  will  be  given  to  the  style  and  subject-matter. 
Exercises  in  Greek  composition.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  1. — Homer.  (Three  hours  college  credit.) 
Selections  from  the  Iliad,  with  study  of  the  Homeric  lan- 
guage and  verse.     Occasional  lectures  on  related  topics, 
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such  as  the  Homeric  question,  Homeric  society,  prehis- 
toric Greek  art,  etc.  Exercises  in  writing  Attic  prose. 
Five  hours  a  week. 

Two  of  the  above  courses  will  be  given,  A  and  either 
0  or  1,  according  to  the  number  of  applicants.  This  plan, 
however,  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  to  take  work  in  the  subject. 


LATIN. 

Professor  Little,  Mr.   Tavenner. 

Course  A. — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Booh  I.  (Partial 
entrance  credit  for  Caesar  to  Freshman  Class,  or  three 
hours  credit  on  L.I.  Course.)  The  student  will  be  drilled 
in  pronunciation,  word-forms,  and  case-syntax,  while  some 
attention  will  be  given  to  military  matters  and  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  text.  Prose  composition  weekly.  Five  hours 
a  week.    Mr.  Tavenner. 

Course  B. — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Boohs  II-IV.  (Par- 
tial entrance  credit  for  Csesar  to  Freshman  Class,  or  three 
hours  credit  on  L.I.  Course.)  While  continuing  the  work 
of  Course  A,  the  student  will  also  be  drilled  in  the  syntax 
of  clauses,  moods,  and  tenses.  Prose  composition  weekly. 
Five  hours  a  week.     Mr.  Tavenner. 

Course  C. — Cicero,  First  and  Second  Orations  against 
Catiline.  (Credit  toward  entrance  requirement  in  Cicero 
to  Freshman  Class,  or  for  two  hours  on  L.I.  Course.) 
Thorough  grounding  in  prose  construction  is  aimed  at  on 
the  linguistic  side ;  from  the  literary  standpoint  the  effort 
will  be  to  bring  about  appreciation  of  oratorical  style; 
while  an  adequate  historical  and  biographical  setting  will 
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be  presented  for  all  the  orations  read.  Prose  composition 
weekly.    Four  hours  a  week.    Mr.  Tavenner. 

Course  D. — Cicero,  Third  Oration  against  Catiline  and 
Manilian  Law.  (Credit  toward  entrance  requirement  in 
Cicero  to  Freshman  Class,  or  for  two  hours  on  L.I. 
Course.)  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  C,  but  aims 
further  to  set  forth  some  of  the  most  striking  principles 
of  Roman  rhetoric  and  the  typical  structure  of  an  oration, 
for  which  the  Manilian  Law  will  be  carefully  studied, 
Prose  composition  weekly.  Four  hours  a  week.  Profes- 
sor Little. 

Course  1.— -Vergil,  Aeneid  II,  III,  VI-VIII.  (Three 
hours  college  credit. )  This  course  is  intended  as  a  general 
introduction  to  Roman  poetry  and  will  take  careful  ac- 
count of  poetical  constructions,  forms,  vocabulary,  and 
phraseology.  The  hexameter  verse  will  be  systematically 
studied  as  a  basis  for  more  advanced  study  of  versification 
in  general.  Mythology  will  be  considerably  emphasized. 
Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  poem  as  an  epic  with 
literary  unity.  Prose  composition  weekly.  Five  hours  a 
week.    Professor  Little. 

Course  2. — Livy,  Selections  I-VI.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  This  is  intended  to  furnish  material  for 
additional  study  of  prose  style,  and  to  aid  the  student  in 
his  mastery  of  Roman  history.  Prose  composition  weekly. 
Five  hours  a  week.    Professor  Little. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Wharey. 

•  Course  1. — (Three  hours  college  credit.)  This  course 
is  intended  to  teach  correctness  of  expression  and  to  give 
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the  student  practice  in  the  more  elementary  kinds  of  com- 
position. The  classroom  work  will  consist  of  the  study  of 
rhetorical  principles,  impromptu  writing,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  essays  written  hy  members  of  the  class.  Five  hours 
a  week. 

Course  2. — Literary  Invention.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  seeks  to  reveal  the  distinctive  aims 
and  methods  underlying  descriptive,  narrative,  and  expos- 
itory writing.  Types  of  these  kinds  of  invention  will  be 
studied  with  the  class,  while  the  student's  knowledge  and 
appreciation  will  be  frequently  tested  by  graded  themes 
calling  for  the  same  kinds  of  expression.  The  classroom 
work  will  consist  largely  of  discussion  of  the  writing  of 
the  class.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  8a. — Tennyson.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
A  chronological  study  of  his  poems,  in  which  it  will  be 
endeavored  to  discover,  as  far  as  possible,  the  poet's  atti- 
tude toward  the  great  social,  political,  and  religious  prob- 
lems of  his  age.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  In 
Memoriam  as  containing  the  most  complete  expression  of 
the  poet's  religious  views.  Stress  will  also  be  laid  upon 
the  technique  of  his  art.  This  course,  which  will  be  given 
in  1008,  is  designed  to  alternate  with  8b.  Four  hours 
a  week. 

Course  8b. — Browning.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
A  study  of  the  poet's  world  view,  message,  and  art,  in 
relation  to  his  time  and  his  contemporaries.  Some  of 
the  larger  problems  of  life,  which  his  poetry  suggests,  will 
be  considered ;  but  in  considering  them  special  effort  will 
be  made  to  do  no  violence  to  his  art  in  favor  of  his  ethics. 
Four  hours  a  week.      (Not  to  be  given  in  1908.) 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Dr.  Hagen. 

Course  A. — Literature  in  Secondary  Schools.  (En- 
trance credit  in  English.)  Preparation  of  candidates  in 
English  Literature  for  college  entrance.  Five  hours  a 
week. 

Course  1. — The  Renaissance.  (Three  hours  college 
credit. )  After  a  brief  consideration  of  the  earliest  English 
drama,  a  few  specimens  of  which  will  be  assigned  for 
reading,  attention  will  be  focused  on  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  particularly  on  the  Elizabethan  drama. 
The  following  plays  of  Shakespeare  will  probably  be  se- 
lected for  critical  study  in  the  classroom:  Richard  III, 
Hamlet,  King  Lear,  and  The  Tempest;  but  much  parallel 
reading  will  be  required  and  students  intending  to  take 
this  course  would  do  well  in  reading  beforehand  the  follow- 
ing plays:  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  Gorboduc,  and  The 
Spanish  Tragedie  in  Vol.  II  of  Manly' s  Specimens  of  the 
Pre-Shakespearean  Drama  (Ginn  &  Co.),  and  Shake- 
speare's King  John,  Othello,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
A  Midsummer-Nigh  fs  Dream.  Some  required  reading 
in  the  best  modern  critical  works  on  Shakespeare  will  also 
be  assigned  at  the  proper  time.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  2.— The  Romantic  Movement.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  The  genesis,  rise,  and  culmination  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  in  English  Literature  will  be  care- 
fully traced,  and  a  close  study  undertaken  of  the  work  of 
several  of  the  more  representative  romantic  writers,  special 
attention  being  given  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Scott. 
Special  collateral  reading  will  be  prescribed*.  Five  hours 
a  week. 
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FRENCH. 

Professor  Frantz. 

Course  1. — Grammar  and  Reader.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  French  grammar,  French  reader.  Poems 
for  memorizing.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  2. — Easy  Prose  and  Poetry.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  Modern  plays  and  easy  narrative  prose; 
poems  for  memorizing.  Prose  composition.  Five  hours  a 
week. 

Course  3  or  Course  4  (not  both)  will  be  given,  if  the 
demand  is  sufficient  to  justify  it.  The  books  named  are 
merely  illustrative  and  not  meant  to  limit  the  scope  of 
these  courses. 

Course  3. — Narrative  and  Comedy.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  About's  "Le  Koi  des  Montagnes;"  Merimee's 
"Colomba;"  Prose  composition;  comedies  by  Moliere. 
Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  4. — The  Study  of  Classics  and  Romantic  Trag- 
edy. (Three  hours  college  credit.)  Corneille's  "Cinna" 
or  "Le  Cid ;"  Kacine's  "Andromaque"  or  "Athalie ;"  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  "Ruy  Bias"  or  "Hernani."    Five  hours  a  week. 

GERMAN. 

Miss  Carpenter,  Professor  Filbey. 

Course  1. — Elementary  Grammar.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  German  grammar  (Joynes-Meissner)  ;  Ger- 
man reader  (easy  prose  selections)  ;  German  composition. 
Five  hours  a  week.    Miss  Carpenter. 

Course  2. — Grammar  and  Reader.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit. )     Selections  of  moderate  difficulty  in  prose  and 
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poetry.  German  composition.  Five  hours  a  week.  Pro- 
fessor Filbey. 

Course  3. — Modern  Literature.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  Keller's  "Legenden,"  EichendorfFs  "Aus  dem 
Leben  eines  Taugenichts,"  Baumbach's  "Der  Schwieger- 
sohn."  Prose  composition.  Five  hours  a  week.  Miss 
Carpenter. 

Course  4. — Classics.  (Three  hours  college  credit.) 
Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell"  or  "Maria  Stuart,"  "Goethe's 
"Hermann  und  Dorothea"  or  "Iphigenie."  Five  hours  a 
week.    Miss  Carpenter. 

The  books  named  in  Courses  3  and  4  are  merely  illus- 
trative of  amount  and  type,  and  the  professor  may  replace 
them  if  need  be  by  others  of  similar  scope. 

AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

Professor  Kennedy. 

Course  A. — History  of  the  United  States.  (Entrance 
credit.)  In  the  work  of  this  course  stress  will  be  placed 
on  the  consideration  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  American  History  with  the  view  of  tracing 
the  continuity  in  the  development  of  institutions.  This  is 
a  review  course,  intended  only  for  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  5. — Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
(Three  hours  college  credit.)  In  this  course  instruction 
is  given  in  the  development  of  American  national  life  from 
1750  till  the  end  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams'  admin- 
istration. It  is  the  aim  to  give  the  student  such  knowledge 
as  will  enable  him  to  understand  the  process  by  which  the 
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thirteen  English  colonies  united,  achieved  their  independ- 
ence, and  formed  a  national  union.  Collateral  reading  is 
required.     Five  hours  a  week. 

Course  8. — Civil  Government.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  The  instruction  in  this  course  is  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
local,  state,  and  national  governments,  and  give  such  po- 
litical intelligence  as  will  help  him  to  enjoy  his  rights  and 
perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen.     Four  hours  a  week. 

HISTORY. 

Miss  Bloomstein. 

-  Course  3. — Roman  History.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  This  comprises  a  study  of  the  most  notable  social 
and  political  institutions  of  the  Eomans  to  800  A.D.  It 
also  indicates  the  large  movements  in  their  life  and  at  the 
same  time  trains  the  student  in  the  discrimination  and 
interpretation  of  historical  events.    Four  hours  a  week. 

Course  4. — English  History.  (Two  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  follows  those  subjects  which  relate 
to  the  growth  of  England,  such  as  the  various  settlements 
and  conquests,  the  organization  of  the  government  and 
development  of  national  life.  It  includes  the  struggle  of 
king  and  parliament  and  the  advance  of  parliamentary 
government.  It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  be  useful 
also  to  the  study  of  English  Literature.  Four  hours  a 
week. 

Course  15. — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  History 
in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  (Two  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  This  course  includes  lectures  on  the  educa- 
tional value  of  history  and  methods  of  teaching  it  in  the 
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different  grades ;  lectures,  conferences,  reference  work  and 
practical  work.    Four  hours  a  week. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Brister,  Mr.  Wampler. 

Course  A. — Preparatory  Algebra.  (Entrance  credit.) 
A  review  course  through  quadratics.  In  all  the  courses 
in  algebra  the  theory  of  the  subject  will  be  stressed,  but 
the  applications  will  not  be  neglected.  This  course  is  in- 
tended for  teachers  and  for  students  preparing  for  entrance 
to  the  College.     Five  hours  a  week.     Professor  Brister. 

Course  B. — Preparatory  Geometry.  (Entrance  credit.) 
A  review  course  covering  the  usual  first  three  books  of 
plane  geometry.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
examples  or  original  exercises;  the  various  methods  of 
attack  will  be  carefully  exemplified;  and  accurate,  logical 
reasoning  will  be  constantly  aimed  at.  Five  hours  a  week. 
Mr.  Wampler. 

Course  1. — Plane  Geometry.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  A  careful  study  of  Books  IV  and  V,  following 
the  methods  above  indicated.  Five  hours  a  week.  Mr. 
Wampler. 

Course  2. — Solid  Geometry.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  The  usual  three  books  of  solid  geometry.  Con- 
stant attention  is  paid  to  geometrical  forms,  and  students 
are  encouraged  to  make  them.  Demonstrations  are  often 
given  from  the  forms  as  well  as  from  blackboard  repre- 
sentations of  them.    Five  hours  a  week.    Mr.  Wampler. 

Course  3. — Plane  Trigonometry.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)      This  course  includes  a  study  of  trigonometric 
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functions  regarded  as  both  ratios  and  lines  and  the  relation 
of  these  functions ;  also  the  laws  for  the  solution  of  trian- 
gles, the  applications  of  these  laws  in  solving  practical 
problems,  and  the  use  of  both  natural  and  logarithmic 
functions  in  such  solutions.  Five  hours  a  week.  Profes- 
sor Brister. 

Couese  4. — Advanced  Algebra.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements,  including  quadratics.  It  is  intended  to  prepare 
students  for  advanced  work  in  mathematics.  It  embraces 
the  binomial  formula,  progressions,  convergence  and  di- 
vergence of  series,  undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms, 
determinants,  and  the  theory  of  equations.  Five  hours  a 
week.     Professor  Brister. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  Manning,  Mr.   Geltch. 

While  the  courses  below  are  the  equivalent  of  those  ordi- 
narily given  during  the  regular  session  and  are  intended, 
primarily,  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles,  an  effort 
will  be  made  so  to  modify  them,  that  they  may  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  have  had  some  experience  in  teach- 
ing physics  and  who  wish  to  become  more  efficient.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  no  subject  in  the  public  school 
curriculum  is  more  neglected  or  is  'in  greater  need  of 
specially  trained  teachers. 

Should  the  needs  of  those  who  may  register  for  these 
courses  demand  it,  a  few  lessons  will  be  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  methods,  to  an  interchange  of  experience,  and 
to  the  value  and  place  of  laboratory  work.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  show  that  a  good  teacher  can  do  quite  efficient 
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laboratory  work  with  an  expenditure  of  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  dollars.  The  laboratory  work  of  Courses  1  and  2  will 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  Geltch. 

Course  1. — (Two  hours  college  credit.)  The  mechan- 
ics of  solids  and  fluids,  and  the  principles  of  sound.  There 
will  be  four  hours  each  week  of  lecture  and  recitation  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work.  The  minimum  of  labor- 
atory work  is  twenty  experiments,  which  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  Determination  of  Volume  by  Computation  from  Linear 

Measurement  : 

(1)  Volume  of  a  cylinder. 

(2)  Volume  of  a  sphere. 

II.  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Liquids: 

(1)  Kesultant  of  two  forces. 

(2)  Uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

(3)  Downward,  upward,   and  lateral  pressure  of 

liquids. 

(4)  Archimedes's  principle. 

(5)  Density  of  liquids. 

(6)  Density  of  solids. 

(7)  Boyle's  law. 

(8)  Freezing  by  evaporation. — Dew  point. 

(9)  Coefficient  of  expansion  of  air. 

(10)  Coefficient  of  expansion  of  brass. 

(11)  Principle  of  moments. 

(12)  Inclined  plane. 

(13)  Laws  of  the  pendulum. 

(14)  Speed  of  sound  in  air. 

(15)  Wave  length  of  a  note  of  a  tuning  fork, 

(16)  Laws  of  vibrating  strings. 
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Course  2. — (Two  hours  college  credit.)  Light,  heat, 
electricity.  Four  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  labor- 
atory work  each  week.  The  minimum  of  laboratory  work 
is  twenty  experiments,  which  include  the  following: 

I.  Light: 

(1)  Laws  of  reflection  from  plane  mirrors. 

(2)  Katio  of  velocity  of  light  in  air  and  in  glass. 

(3)  Critical  angle  of  glass. 

(4)  Focal  length  of  a  concave  mirror. 

(5)  Laws  of  image  formation  in  convex  lenses. 

(6)  Principle  of  the  compound  microscope. 

(7)  Principle  of  the  telescope. 

II.  Heat: 

(1)  Specific  heat. 

(2)  Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

(3)  Heat  of  fusion  of  ice. 

(4)  Relation  between  barometic  pressure  and  boil- 

ing point  of  water. 

III.  Electricity: 

(1)  Magnetic  fields. 

(2)  Molecular  nature  of  magnetism. 

(3)  Static  electrical  effects. 

(4)  Voltaic  cell. 

(5)  Magnetic  effects  of  a  current. 

(6)  The  helix. 

(7)  Electromotive  force. 

(8)  Ohm's  law. 

(9)  Internal  resistance  and  current  strength. 

(10)  Electrolysis  and  the  storage  battery. 

(11)  Induced  currents. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Mr.  Moore. 

Course  1. — Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (Three 
hours  college  credit.)  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  introduction  to  the  science.  The  fun- 
damental principles  of  chemistry  will  he  developed  by  a 
careful  and  systematic  study  of  a  number  of  the  more 
important  elements,  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  this  way 
being  given  to  chemical  theory  as  explanatory  of  chemical 
facts.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations,  four  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four 
hours.     Prerequisites:  Physics  1  and  2. 

Course  2. — Continuation  of  Course  1.  (Three  hours 
college  credit. )  This  course  will  begin  with  a  review  and 
amplification  of  the  fundamental  chemical  laws  and 
theories  developed  in  Course  1,  and  will  conclude  with  a 
thorough  study  of  the  more  important  elements  and  com- 
pounds not  discussed  in  Course  1,  especial  attention  being 
given  to  those  substances  having  economic  and  industrial 
interest.  It  is  possible  that  excursions  to  various  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  city  will  be  arranged  for 
in  connection  with  this  course.  Lectures  and  recitations, 
four  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four  hours. 

Course  3. — Qualitative  Analysis.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  An  introductory  course  in  analytic  chemis- 
try, consisting  of  laboratory  work,  recitations,  and  lec- 
tures. The  laboratory  work  will  include  a  study  of  the 
reactions  of  the  various  cations,  and  the  analyses  of  about 
twenty-eight  substances  for  metals  only.  The  lecture  work 
will  consist  of  a  development  of  the  science  of  analytic 
chemistry  from  the  standpoint  of  the  laws  of  mass  action 
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and  chemical  equilibrium  and  the  theory  of  ionization. 
The  student  will  be  expected  to  make  applications  of  this 
theoretical  basis  to  his  own  work.  Prerequisites :  Courses 
1,  2.     Twelve  hours  a  week  laboratory  work. 

Course  4. — Continuation  of  Course  3.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  This  course  will  begin  with  a  study  of 
the  reactions  of  the  anions,  followed  by  the  analyses  of  a 
number  of  single  salts  and  simple  mixtures  and  conclud- 
ing with  the  analyses  of  several  ores.  Twelve  hours  a 
week  laboratory  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  it  is  possible  that  one 
of  the  following  courses  will  be  given : 

Courses  5,  6. — Quantitative  Analysis.  (Three  hours 
college  credit.)  Course  5  is  an  elementary  course  in  gravi- 
metric analysis,  while  Course  6  is  more  advanced  gravi- 
metric and  elementary  volumetric  analysis.  Twelve  hours 
a  week  each.     Prerequisites :  Courses  1,  2,  3. 

Course  7. — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  (Three 
hours  college  credit.)  Lectures,  four  hours  a  week;  lab- 
oratory, four  hours  a  week.     Prerequisites :  Courses  1,  2. 

Course  8. — Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  (Three 
hours  college  credit.)  A  careful  and  thorough  study  of 
the  theories  and  laws  underlying  modern  chemistry.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations,  four  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  four 
hours  a  week.     Prerequisites:  Courses  1-5. 


GEOLOGY. 

Professor  Manning. 

Course  1. — This  is  an  elementary  course  in  geology, 
the  equivalent  of  Course  1,  as  given  during  the  regular 
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term.     It  covers  the  ground  of  Structural  and  Dynamic 
Geology  and  will  comprise  the  following  subjects : 

1.  The  general  characters  of  minerals  and  rocks.  A 
large  and  comprehensive  cabinet  of  minerals  will  be  open 
for  inspection. 

2.  The  work  of  the  constructive  agencies :  This  will  in- 
clude the  phenomena  of  vulcanism  and  a  study  of  the 
igneous  formations;  a  study  of  the  chemical  agencies,  to- 
gether with  their  corresponding  rock  formations. 

3.  The  work  of  the  destructive  agencies:  Igneous,  at- 
mospheric, aqueous,  organic. 

4.  The  formation  of  clostic  deposits  and  the  principles 
of  sedimentation. 

5.  The  development  of  surface  features,  the  physiogra- 
phy of  the  land. 

6.  The  structure  of  sedimentary  deposits  and  some  of 
the  principles  of  geologic  mapping. 

There  will  be  laboratory  work  and  field  work  on  three 
or  more  Saturdays.  The  region  about  Nashville  offers 
some  exceedingly  interesting  fields  for  study.  The  cost 
of  railroad  fare  for  these  trips  will  be  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  one  dollar  each. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  an  optional  excursion  of  several 
days  to  the  vicinity  of  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  will  be  offered. 

The  course  is  especially  designed  for  teachers  and  others 
who  may  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
geological  processes  and  their  results,  and  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  method  of  laboratory  and  field  work. 

It  is  especially  recommended  to  those  intending  to  teach 
Modern  Physiography. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Barrett. 

Course  2. — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Geogra- 
phy in  the  Public  Schools. — Geography  will  be  treated 
as  the  science  which  deals  with  the  response  made  by  living 
forms  to  their  physical  environment.  Distribution  of 
life,  industries,  occupations,  location  of  cities  and  com- 
mercial routes,  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  civilir 
zation  and  growth  of  nations  will  be  studied  as  effects,  de- 
termined by  geographic  conditions  as  their  cause.  Methods 
of  teaching  geography  from  this  modern  plane  of  outlook 
will  be  suggested  and  thoroughly  discussed.  It  is  assumed 
that  students  taking  this  course  have  taken  Course  1. 
Three  hours  a  week. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Caldwell,  Mr.  King. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  are  attempting 
to  complete  their  college  work  or  to  prepare  themselves  for 
teaching,  some  advanced  courses  are  offered  each  year, 
and  those  courses  which  form  series  are  offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  The  student  may  thus  complete  any  desired 
series  of  courses  by  work  in  consecutive  summers. 

Course  1. — Physiology.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
The  completion  of  a  course  in  some  standard  high-school 
text-book  in  physiology,  and  college  credit  for  physics, 
Courses  1  and  2,  are  prerequisites  for  this  course.  Course 
1  in  chemistry  should  be  taken  concurrently.  After  a  rapid 
introductory  discussion  of  the  cell  and  the  fundamental 
body-tissues,  the  course  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  struc- 
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ture  and  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  organs 
of  special  sense,  the  mechanism  of  voice,  and  voice  produc- 
tion. Kirke's  Physiology,  20th  edition,  will  be  used  as  a 
text-book,  with  required  reading  in  the  texts  of  Brubaker, 
Tigerstedt,  and  Howell.  The  course  is  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  of  psychology  desiring  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  nervous  mechanism  as  well  as  those  of 
teachers  of  physiology.  Four  lectures  and  a  laboratory 
period  weekly.     Professor  Caldwell. 

Course  2. — Physiology.  (Two  hours  college  credit.) 
Continuation  of  Course  1.  Chemistry,  Course  2,  should 
be  taken  concurrently.  The  subjects  taken  up  will  be :  The 
vascular  system  and  circulation,  respiration,  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  fluid  excretion.  Text  and  prerequisites  as 
in  Course  1.  Four  lectures  and  a  laboratory  period  week- 
ly.    Mr.  King. 

Courses  3  and  4. — General  Botany.  (Three  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  Course  3  is  an  introductory  course  in  the 
morphology  of  Thallophytes  and  Byrophytes,  with  second- 
ary attention  to  fundamental  physiological  and  ecological 
principles.  Course  4  deals  in  the  same  way  with  Pterido- 
phytes  and  Spermatophytes.  One  of  these  courses,  but  not 
both,  will  be  given  each  summer,  and  the  desires  of  the 
majority  of  those  registered  will  determine  the  course  to  be 
given.  Since  the  courses  are  continuous,  Course  3  must 
precede  Course  4.  Four  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods  weekly.  Additional  laboratory  work  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  by  those  desiring  it,  with  proportionate  credit. 
Professor  Caldwell. 

Course  5. — Invertebrate  Zoology.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)     An  introductory  course  in  invertebrate  morphol- 
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ogy.  Attention  will  be  given  to  fundamental  physiological 
principles,  embryology,  and  the  interrelationships  of  the 
phyla,  so  far  as  practicable  in  an  introductory  course. 
Especial  attention  will  be  given  those  groups  which  are  of 
economic  importance.  Four  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods  weekly.     Professor  Caldwell. 

Course  6. — Vertebrate  Zoology.  (Three  hours  college 
credit.)  A  course  in  vertebrate  morphology,  dealing  with 
the  evolution  of  the  vertebrate  organism.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  skeleton,  the  vas- 
cular system,  and  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs.  A 
representative  of  each  of  the  classes — Pisces,  Amphibia, 
Reptilia,  Aves,  and  Mammalia — will  be  dissected  in  the 
laboratory,  and  the  early  stages  in  development  of  the  ver- 
tebrate embryo  will  be  studied  from  series  of  slides  of  rat 
and  chick.  Pour  lectures  and  •  two  laboratory  periods  a 
week.     Mr.  King. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  independent  and  may  be  taken  in 
any  order.  One  or  both  should  be  taken  by  those  teachers 
desiring  a  knowledge  of  materials  and  methods  in  nature 
study.  Course  6  will  be  especially  valuable  to  those  who 
desire  an  anatomical  basis  for  the  rational  teaching  of 
physiology. 

Courses  7,  8,  or  9. — Plant  Morphology.  These  courses 
offer  advanced  work  in  Botany  for  those  students  who  have 
completed  the  work  of  Courses  3  and  4,  or  their  equivalent. 
Course  7  deals  with  Thallophytes,  Course  8  with  Bryo- 
phytes  and  Pteridophytes,  and  Course  9  with  Spermato- 
phytes.  Each  course  offers  opportunity  for  thorough  lab- 
oratory study  of  a  large  number  of  representatives  of  the 
group  taken  up,  gives  the  student  training  in  the  technique 
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of  killing,  preserving,  sectioning,  and  staining  material, 
and  prepares  him  for  independent  work  in  the  group.  One 
of  these  courses  will  be  given  each  summer,  the  needs  of 
those  registering  determining  the  course  to  be  given.  Credit 
according  to  amount  of  work  done.     Professor  Caldwell. 

A  series  of  informal  lectures  upon  the  teaching  of  biol- 
ogy in  the  secondary  school  will  be  given  during  the  sum- 
mer. Botany,  zoology,  nature  study,  and  physiology  will 
be  taken  up  in  turn,  and  the  topics  discussed  in  each  will 
be:  The  content  of  the  course,  useful  or  useless;  the 
viewpoint,  scientific  or  economic ;  the  method,  verification 
or  investigation ;  the  comparative  value  of  morphology  and 
ecology;  the  choosing  of  materials,  the  equipment  neces- 
sary; the  use  of  text-books  by  teacher  and  student;  and 
the  interrelationships  of  the  biological  sciences. 

MUSIC. 

Professor  Weld. 

Course  1. — (Two  hours  college  credit.)  An  elementary 
course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  grammar  school  teach- 
ers who  desire  to  use  music  in  their  work.  The  course 
includes  a  thorough  drill  in  the  necessary  rudiments  and 
in  singing  at  sight  without  the  aid  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment. Suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  sing- 
ing to  children  will  be  offered.  Five  hours  a  week  for  first 
four  weeks. 

Course  2. — (Two  hours  college  credit.)  A  continua- 
tion of  Course  1.  The  class  is  organized  as  a  chorus,  and 
part-songs,  glees,  choruses,  and  anthems  are  given,  afford- 
ing constant  practice  in  reading  music  at  sight.  Five 
hours  a  week  for  first  four  weeks. 
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CREDITS. 


1.  Students  who  wish  credit  for  any  of  the  college 
courses  must  present  a  list  of  such  studies  as  soon  as  se- 
lected and  arranged. 

2.  College  courses  with  three  hours  credit  will  recite 
five  times  a  week ;  those  with  two  hours  credit,  four  times 
a  week. 

3.  The  maximum  total  of  credits  allowed  will  be  eight 
hours — i.  e.,  a  student  may  get  credit  for  not  more  than 
four  two-hour  courses,  or  for  two  three-hour  courses  and 
one  two-hour  course. 

4.  Credit  for  entrance  will  be  given  those  who  satisfac- 
torily complete  any  of  the  preparatory  work. 

5.  All  students  engaged  in  any  sort  of  work  will  register 
at  the  business  office  and  pay  the  incidental  fee  of  $5  on 
the  first  day  of  attendance. 

6.  Students  will  be  admitted  without  examination  to 
the  courses  of  the  summer  session  for  which  they  are  fitted. 
But  all  who  wish  fully  accredited  entrance  to  the  College 
must  satisfy  the  requirements  by  (1)  taking  the  prepara- 
tory subjects  offered,  or  (2)  standing  examinations.  These 
examinations  will  be  held  at  various  points  throughout  the 
South,  May  19th  to  23d,  1908.     Correspondence  invited. 


CERTIFICATES  FOR  TENNESSEE 
TEACHERS. 


State  Superintendent  K.  L.  Jones  has  authorized  the 
renewal  and  issuance  of  Tennessee  certificates  at  the  sum- 
mer session  on  terms  stated  below. 
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1.  Renewal  of  Certificates. 

All  county  and  state  certificates  in  force  this  year  will 
be  renewed  for  a  period  of  one  year,  provided  the  holder 
attends  the  summer  session  for  not  less  than  six  weeks 
and  does  work  in  three  courses  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
instructors;  said  renewals  to  be  effective  only  upon  the 
holder's  complying  with  all  requirements  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  in  which  he  has  taught  during  the 
past  year. 

2.  E"ew  Certificates. 

Examinations  for  new  certificates  will  be  held  by  the 
College  on  July  31  and  August  1,  1908.  The  following 
are  the  subjects  of  examination : 

For  state  primary  certificates:  Orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  history 
of  Tennessee,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  school  law. 

For  state  secondary  certificates:  Elementary  algebra, 
civil  government,  rhetoric,  geology  of  Tennessee,  bookkeep- 
ing, plane  geometry,  physics,  principles  of  agriculture. 

Applicants  must  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  sum- 
mer session  not  less  than  six  weeks.  Only  holders  of  state 
primary  certificates  are  eligible  for  secondary  certificates. 
Courses  completed  at  the  College  which  involve  any  of  the 
above  subjects  will  count  toward  a  certificate.  On  all 
other  subjects  the  applicant  must  take  these  special  exami- 
nations. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  applicants  for  certificates 
will  be  tested  on  the  following  subjects  as  required  by  the 
official  Eeading  Circle  organized  under  -Superintendent 
Jones : 
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Primary  Teachers — Kern's  Among  County  Schools. 
McNeil  and  Lynch' s  Introductory  Lessons  in  English 
Literature. 

Secondary  Teachers — Gilbert's  School  and  Its  Life. 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden. 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES. 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  EIGHT  O  CLOCK. 

June  12 — Professor  P.  H.  Manning,  "Effects  of  Forest 
Removal." 

June  19— Professor  D.  S.  Hill,  "The  Doctrine  of 
Formal  Discipline." 

June  26 — Professor  J.  B.  Wharey,  "Sidney  Lanier." 

July  10— Professor  J.  W.  Brister,  "The  South's  Great- 
est Asset." 

July  17 — Professor  A.  T.  Barrett,  "The  Unconscious 
Factor  in  Education." 

July  24 — Professor  J.  S.  Caldwell,  "Some  Eugenic 
Bacteria." 


Remember 

Dates 

of  Sale  of 

Railroad 

Tickets: 

June  7,  8,  9 
June  15,  16,  17 
July  2,  3,  4 
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*Deoeased. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


JAMES  D.  PORTER,  President. 

CHAS.  E.  LITTLE,  Superintendent  of  the  Summer 

Quarter. 
J.  I.  D.  HINDS,  Dean. 
ROBERT  EWING,  Secretary. 
JENNIE  E.  LAUDERDALE,  Librarian. 


FACULTY. 

JAMES   DAVIS   PORTER    President 

A.B.,- University  of  Nashville,  1846;  A.M.,  same,  1849;  L.L.D., 
same,  1877;  Governor  of  Tennessee,  1874-78;  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States,  1885-89;  United  States 
Envoy  to  Chile,  1893-97;  member  of  Peabody  Board  of  Trust, 
1883- ;  Chancellor  of  University  of  Nashville,  President  of 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1901- 

LIZZIE  L.  BLOOMSTEIN   History 

L.I.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1877;  A.M.,  University  of 
Nashville,  1895;  student  in  history,  Harvard  University,  1899; 
graduate  student,  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin, 
summer  term,  1903;  professor  of  history,  University  of  Nash- 
ville, Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1877- 

CHARLES   EDGAR   LITTLE    Latin 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1891;  graduate  student,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1896;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1899; 
instructor  in  Latin  and  mathematics,  University  of  Nashville, 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1891-99;  professor  of  Latin, 
same,  1899- ;  superintendent  summer  quarter,  1903- ;  author, 
Index  to  Chandogya  Upanishad,  1900. 
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EDWIN  WEXLER  KENNEDY    ...History 

A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1880;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1897;  teacher  in  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  city  schools, 
1880-81;  teacher  in  Goldsboro  (N.  O.)  public  schools,  1881-82; 
superintendent  of  Durham  (N.  C.)  schools,  1882-94;  instructor 
in  history,  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  1895-97;  superin- 
tendent of  Union  City  (Tenn.)  schools,  1897-99;  associate 
professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  1899-1903;  professor  of  economics,  same,  1900- 
1904;  professor  of  history  and  economics,  1904- 

MARY  PHILIPPA  JONES   Primary  Methods 

Graduate  of  State  Normal  College,  Florence,  Ala.;  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York;  instructor  in  Synodical  Fe- 
male College,  Florence,  Ala.,  1884-89;  instructor  and  critic 
teacher  in  State  Normal  College.,  Florence,  Ala.,  1890-92; 
principal  of  Model  School,  Girls'  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Milledgeville,  Ga.,  1892-98;  assistant  in  Horace  Mann 
School,  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  1899-1900;  primary 
teacher  in  Winthrop  Model  School,  1900- ;  instructor  in  pri- 
mary methods,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1900- 

ALBERT   TENNYSON   BARRETT    Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1869;  A.M.,  same,  1871;  LL.D., 
Southwestern  Baptist  University,  1881;  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, Mary  Sharp  College,  1871-88;  principal  of  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  High  School,  1889-92;  superintendent  of  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  schools,  1892-1903;  professor  of  education,  University 
of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1903- 

PRIESTLY  HARTWELL  MANNING Physics  and  Geology 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1890;  A.M.,  same,  1891;  student 
in  summer  school,  Harvard  University,  1889-93;  graduate  stu- 
dent of  University  of  Chicago,  summer  terms,  1899-1901;  in- 
structor Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  1882-1903;  instructor  in 
geology,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, 1895-1901;  professor  of  biology  and  geology,  same,  1903- 
1904;  professor  of  physics  and  geology,  same,  1904- 
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JOHN  WILLARD  BRISTER  Mathematics 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1892;  A.M.,  same,  1893;  gradu- 
ate student,  University  of  Chicago,  1895-96;  instructor  in 
mathematics  and  history,  Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  1890- 
95,  1896-1903;  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  University 
of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1903-07;  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  same,  1907- 


JOSEPH  STUART  CALDWELL,  Biology 

A.B.,  Maryville  College,  1902;  instructor  in  biology,  same, 
1901-02;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1902-04; 
A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1904;  professor  of  biology,  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1904- 


EUGENE  TAVENNER   Latin 

A.B.,  University  of  Nashville,  1899;  A.B.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1901;  graduate  student,  same,  1901-04;  A.M.,  same,  1903; 
University  scholar  in  Latin,  same,  1901-02;  President's  Uni- 
versity scholar  in  Latin,  same,  1902-03;  instructor  in  Latin, 
University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1904- 


DAVID  SPENCE  HILL Psychology  and  Education 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1897;  summer  school,  Har- 
vard University,  1897;  law  school  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity, 1901;  instructor  in  Smith  Academy,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, 1897-1904;  instructor  in  Ralph  Sellew  Institute,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1901-04;  fellow  in  Clark  University,  1905-07; 
Ph.D.,  same,  1907;  author  of:  Ethical  Significance  of 
Hypnotic  Suggestion,  1903;  An  Experiment  in  Pugilism, 
1905;  The  Education  and  Problems  of  the  Protestant  Min- 
istry, 1907;  Some  Aspects  of  Attention  Involved  in  the 
Observation  of  Nearly  Simultaneous  Retinal  Stimuli,  1909; 
Reply  to  Professor  Frame,  and  other  articles,  1909.  Pro- 
fessor of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1907-08; 
,  professor  of  psychology  and  education,  same,  1908- 
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EDWARD  JOSEPH  FILBEY   Greek  and  English 

Ph.B.,  Lawrence  University,  1901;  A.B.,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1903;  Ph.D.,  same,  1908;  assistant  in  Latin,  Lawrence 
University,  1899-1901;  instructor,  Madison,  Wis.,  High  School, 
1901-02;  acting  professor  of  Latin,  Lawrence  University,  fall, 
1903;  teaching  Fellow  in  Latin,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1904-05,  and  in  Greek,  1905-06;  honorary  Fellow  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  same,  1906-07;  professor  of  Greek,  University  of 
Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1907- 

ISAAC  SAMUEL  WAMPLER Mathematics 

L.I.,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1891;  B.A.,  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  1906;  M.A.,  same,  1907;  principal  Acad- 
emy, Mount  Clinton,  Va.,  1891-1902;  instructor  in  physics, 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  1905-07;  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  1907- 

JOSIAH  MORSE   Philosophy  and  Education 

A.B.,  Richmond  College,  1899;  A.M.,  same,  1900;  fellow,  re- 
'  search  fellow,  and  lecturer,  Clark  University,  1900-04;  Ph.D., 
same,  1904;  instructor  in  psychology,  Clark  College,  1904-05; 
instructor  in  psychology  and  education,  University  of  Texas, 
1905-06;  professor  of  philosophy,  and  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
1908- ;  author,  The  Pathological  Aspects  of  Religions,  1905; 
The  Psychology  of  Prejudice,  1906;  The  Psychology  and 
Neurology  of  Fear,  1907;  etc. 

GEORGE  HERBERT  CLARK   English  Literature 

B.A.,  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  1895;  M.A.,  same,  1896; 
graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1901;  managing 
editor,  The  Baptist  Union,  Chicago,  1897-1901;  professor  of 
English  language  and  literature,  Mercer  University,  1901-05; 
acting  professor  of  English  literature,  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  summer  quarters  of  1904,  1905,  1906,  and  session 
of  1908-09;  instructor,  Summer  School  of  the  South,  1908; 
author  of  volume  of  poems,  "Wayfarings,"  1901;  editor, 
Bacon's  Essays,  1905;  Shelley's  Poems,  1907. 
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WILLIAM  CABLER  MOORE    Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Nashville,  1903;  assistant  in  chemistry, 
University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
1901-06;  assistant  in  physics,  same,  1903-06;  instructor  in 
chemistry,  Medical  Department,  same,  1905-06;  instructor  in 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  summer  quarters,  1902- ;  gradu- 
ate student  in  chemistry,  University  of  Chicago,  1906-09; 
Loewenthal  Fellow  in  chemistry,  same,  1907- 

SIVERT   N.   HAGEN    English 

A.B.,  Luther  College,  Iowa,  1896;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1900;  scholar  and  fellow  in  English,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1898-1900;  instructor  in  English,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  1900-05;  associate  editor  of  Worcester's  Diction- 
ary, Philadelphia,  1905-06;  instructor  in  English  and  Ger- 
man, Vanderbilt  University,  1906-08;  assistant  professor, 
same,  1908- ;  acting  professor  of  English  literature,  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  summer  quarters  of  1907,  1908. 

BERT  EDWARD   YOUNG French 

B.S.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1896;  A.M.,  same,  1898;  Docteur 
es  Lettres,  University  of  Grenoble,  1904;  instructor  in  French 
and  German,  Polytechnic  College,  1898-1900;  professor  of 
French  and  German,  Millsaps  College,  1900-04;  professor  of 
French,  Vanderbilt  University,  1904- 

LEONIDAS  REUBEN  DINGUS  German 

A.B.,  Milligan  College,  1894;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia, 
1907;  student,  Dresden  and  Berlin,  1907;  graduate  student 
in  Germanics,  University  of  Chicago,  1900,  1908;  instructor 
in  Latin  and  modern  languages,  West  Central  Academy,  Va., 
1899-1903;  English  and  history,  South  Kentucky  College*, 
1903-05;  master  of  German  and  French,  Jefferson  School  for 
Boys,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1905-07;  modern  languages,  State 
Loewenthal  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  same,  1907- 

.  MINNIE  GATTINGER Drawing 

Pupil  of  George  Dury;  Carl  Brenner;  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia;  Academie  Deleceuse,  Paris;  exhibit  at  the  Salon 
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des  Champs-Elysees,  1896;  instructor  in  art,  Judson  Institute, 
1891-92;  same,  Boscobel  College,  1892-97;  director  of  the  art 
work,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1897- 

A.    B.    ARMSTRONG    Music 

Principal  Haynes-McLean  School,  1899-1901;  instructor 
Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  1901-03;  superintendent  city 
schools,  Winchester,  Tenn.,  1904- 

JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON  KING  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
1905;  M.S.,  same,  1906;  M.D.,  same,  1909;  assistant  in 
biology,  same,  1906- 

WILLIAM    THEO.    HAMILTON    Physics 

Assistant  in  physics,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1908- 

CALEB  PERRY   PATTERSON    English 

Assistant  in  English,  summer  quarter  of  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  1908. 
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RECENT  ENDOWMENT  OF  THE 
COLLEGE. 


All  friends  of  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  and  of 
Southern  education  in  general,  will  rejoice  at  the  news  of 
its  assured  permanency  and  enlargement.  After  five  years 
of  discussion  and  planning,  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  have  succeeded  in  adding  to  their  gift  of 
$1,000,000  the  further  sums  of  $250,000  from  the  state 
of  Tennessee,  $200,000  from  the  city  of  Nashville,  $100,- 
000  from  the  county  of  Davidson,  together  with  grounds 
and  buildings  valued  at  $250,000  from  the  University  of 
Nashville,  and  a  promised  gift  of  $250,000  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Trustees— a  total  of  fully  $2,000,000  for  the  use 
of  the  College. 

In  May  the  new  Trustees  for  the  College  are  to  be  se- 
lected, and  they  will,  with  the  President  and  faculty,  begin 
to  formulate  the  policy  of  the  new  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers  and  to  work  out  the  details  necessary  for  meet- 
ing fully  the  wonderful  opportunities  opened  to  the  College 
by  these  munificent  gifts. 
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SPRING  EXAMINATIONS  FOR 
ENTRANCE. 


Each  year,  in  May,  the  College  sends  out  the  examina- 
tion papers  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  These  papers  are  pre- 
pared by  a  Committee  on  Uniform  Entrance  Examina- 
tions, and  it  is  hoped  that  principals  will  more  and  more 
use  them  as  tests  in  their  final  examinations  and  at  the 
same  time  for  entrance  to  college. 

The  next  dates  of  these  examinations  will  be  from  Tues- 
day to  Saturday,  May  18  to  22,  1909. 

Please  address  at  once  a  request  for  the  questions  to 

Chas.  E.  Little, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Entrance, 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


EIGHTH  SUMMER  QUARTER. 


The  summer  quarter  of  1909  will  open  June  9  and  run 
for  eight  weeks,  closing  August  4.  Summer  schools  as  a 
general  thing  have  but  six  weeks  for  work.  Some  insti- 
tutions have  even  a  shorter  term.  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  tried  the  session  of  six  weeks  in  the  first  summer 
(1902),  but  found  the  time  inadequate  for  the  work  it 
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desired  to  do.  It  has  a  definite  point  of  view,  fully  rea- 
soned out  and  adopted  as  a  policy.  It  believes  that  it  is 
its  duty  as  a  school  for  teachers  to  offer,  as  far  as  funds 
will  permit,  to  those  who  attend  only  in  summer,  the  same 
advantages  as  to  those  who  are  privileged  to  attend  the 
entire  year.  It  believes  also  that  the  courses  offered  should 
be  of  high  quality  and  call  for  sound  scholarship  at  their 
conclusion.  This  means  a  definite  piece  of  work  in  each 
course,  calling  for  steadfast  execution  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  and  for  a  competent  instructor  to  give  wise  guid- 
ance. 

The  courses  offered,  therefore,  in  the  summer  quarter, 
are  the  equal,  in  quality  and  quantity,  of  those  given  in. 
the  other  quarters.  The  staff  of  instructors  is  large,  con- 
sisting of  most  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  supplemented 
by  competent  outside  assistance. 

Three  classes  of  students  have  been  in  mind  in  mapping 
out  the  courses :  teachers  now  in  the  field  and  prospective 
teachers,  college  students  desiring  to  continue  their  courses, 
and  students  preparing  for  college.  To  meet  their  needs 
more  than  sixty  courses  have  been  planned  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  college  work. 

The  growth  of  the  summer  work  from  11  to  22  instruc- 
tors, from  29  to  62  courses,  from  151  to  384  students,  shows 
the  solid  foundations  upon  which  the  summer  quarter  has 
been  developed. 
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THE  DEMAND  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Even  the  superficial  observer  must  have  noted  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  teachers,  especially  for  teachers  trained 
and  equipped  for  their  work. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  in  general  toward  education 
is  becoming  more  intelligent  and  full  of  interest,  and  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  school  as  a  social  agency  and 
the  necessity  for  competent  teachers  is  coming  to  be  more 
fully  recognized.  Every  legislature  that  meets  is  appro- 
priating more  money  for  educational  purposes  and  enacting 
legislation  providing  for  better  schools  and  making  the  out- 
look for  the  teacher  more  promising. 

It  is  true  that  the  compensation  of  teachers  is  still 
sadly  inadequate,  but  there  are  abundant  evidences  that 
it  is  steadily  increasing,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
teaching  profession,  even  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
is  growing  more  attractive  to  the  ambitious  young  man 
and  woman.  The  experience  of  Peabody  College  certainly 
justifies  this  conclusion.  For  several  years  the  College 
has  maintained  a  Committee  of  Appointments  designed  to 
aid  its  graduates  in  securing  satisfactory  positions.  The 
demands  upon  the  Committee  have  been  greater  than  could 
be  met.  In  1907,  for  instance,  every  former  student  of 
the  College  who  had  registered  with  the  Committee  was 
placed  in  a  good  position.  The  average  yearly  salary  se- 
cured for  those  having  the  L.I.  diploma  was  three  times 
the  general  average  for  teachers  in  the  South;  while  full 
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graduates  with  the  bachelor's  degree  received  salaries  more 
than  five  times  as  great. 

All  of  these  conditions  mean  something  to  the  teachers 
now  in  the  field,  and  to  young  men  and  women  contem- 
plating a  college  course.  It  means  to  the  former  that  it 
is  to  their  interest  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
for  better  preparation;  to  the  latter  that  the  calling  of 
the  teacher  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  planning  of 
their  life  work. 

All  the  sessions  of  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  offer 
exceptional  opportunities  to  teachers.  While  the  course 
of  study  is  liberal  enough  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  gen- 
eral student,  yet  in  an  especial  sense  the  needs  of  teachers 
are  kept  in  view.  To  serve  them,  to  add  to  their  efficiency, 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  cause  of  education,  is  what  the 
College  aims  to  do  and  what  it  counts  it  a  high  privilege 
to  do. 


ADMISSION. 


Students  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  will  be  admitted 
to  the  work  of  the  summer  quarter  without  any  great 
formality.  All  applicants  are,  however,  expected  to  show 
evidence  of  fitness  to  pursue  with  profit  the  courses  they 
wish  to  take.  Students  who  desire  to  Hx  definitely  their 
status  in  the  College,  so  as  to  work  toward  a  diploma  or  a  de- 
gree, should  not  fail  to  see  the  Committee  on  Entrance  and 
have  the  matter  carefully  adjusted.  This  can  generally  be 
done  best  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  as  then  there  is  at  hand 
added  evidence  of  ability  and  acquirements.     Such  stu- 
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dents  should,  however,  open  the  matter  with  the  Committee 
early  in  the  summer  quarter,  so  that  the  necessary  facts 
may  be  gathered  and  ready  for  final  settlement  when 
needed. 


CREDITS  AND  COURSES 


The  courses  offered  are  of  two  main  types,  college  courses 
and  normal  school  courses.  The  former  are  designated  by 
numerals,  the  latter  by  letters.  The  college  courses  are 
meant  for  advanced  or  mature  students;  while  the  normal 
school  courses  will  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  will  fit  for  admission  to  college,  and  will  serve  also 
for  students  who  have  irregularities  to  shape  up.  The  kind 
and  amount  of  credit  for  each  course  is  stated  in  connection 
therewith. 

The  credit-hour  is  based  on  the  number  of  recitations  a 
week  for  a  quarter  of  twelve  weeks ;  e.  g.,  five  hours  a  week 
for  twelve  weeks  gives  a  credit  of  five  hours.  In  the  summer 
quarter  of  eight  weeks  the  credit-hour  is  adjusted  by  a  pro- 
portionate reduction.  All  college  courses  will  recite  five 
hours  a  week,  but  will  receive  a  credit  of  four  hours  toward 
a  degree ;  while  all  normal  school  courses  will  likewise  re- 
cite five  hours  a  week,  and  be  given  a  credit  of  four  hours 
toward  the  L.I.  diploma. 
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EXPENSES. 

Students  will  pay  on  entering  a  fee  of  $5.00  for  one 
course,  $10.00  for  two  or  three  courses,  $15.00  for  four 
courses.  There  will  be  no  further  charge  for  tuition  or 
attendance  upon  lectures. 

Board  in  private  families  near  the  College  Campus  will 
range  in  price  and  terms,  with  two  in  a  room,  about  as 
follows : 

Board  and  lodging,  per  month $15  00  to  $20  00 

Meals,   per   month 10  00  to  15  00 

Board  and  lodging,  per  week 4  00  to  500 

Meals,   per   week 2  50  to  4  00 

Board  and  lodging,  per  five  days 2  50  to  4  00 

Meals,  per  five  days 2  00  to  3  50 

Dinners  only,  per  month 3  00  to  4  50 

Dinners  only,  per  five  days 75  to  150 


RAILROAD  RATES. 


Roads  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  have  granted  a  rate  of  3  cents  a  mile  plus  25 
cents  for  the  round  trip.  Roads  west  of  the  Mississippi 
promise  to  grant  the  same  rate.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  at 
all  coupon  stations  throughout  the  South  on  June  6,  7,  8 ; 
June  14,  15,  16 ;  June  28,  29,  30.     Tickets  will  be  limited 
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for  return  trip  in  15  days  from  date  of  sale,  but  can  be 
extended  to  September  30  by  depositing  the  same  with 
agent  in  Nashville  and  paying  a  fee  of  $1.00. 

But  all  prospective  students  are  urged  to  see  their  nearest 
railroad  agent  and  inquire  concerning  the  rates  granted. 
Do  this  not  later  than  May  15th.  If  satisfactory  informa- 
tion cannot  be  obtained,  write  at  once  to  the  College,  and 
instructions  will  be  sent  from  headquarters. 
Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 

Robert  Ewing,  Secretary, 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


All  courses  have  been  arranged  in  two  groups : 

1.  Those  courses  with  letter  attached  are  normal  school 
courses,  meant  for  teachers  and  for  applicants  asking  entrance 
to  the  College.  They  will  also  count  for  credit  toward  the  L.I. 
diploma. 

2.  Those  courses  with  number  attached  are  the  regular 
College  courses,  and  students  completing  them  as  prescribed 
will  receive  credit  toward  the  College  degree.  (See  pages  14 
and  48.) 

EDUCATION. 

Professor  Barrett/  Professor  Hill,  Professor  Morse,  Miss 
Jones. 

Course  B. — Primary  Education.  (Three  hours  credit.) 
The  first  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  aim  of  education  with  special  reference  to  pri- 
mary teaching,  and  the  development  of  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  method.  This  will  be  followed  by 
special  methods  in  reading,  spelling  and  phonics,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  literature,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  stories  and 
poems.  Monday  to  Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  8.  Miss 
Jones. 

Course  C. — Primary  Education.    (Three  hours  credit.) 

A  continuation  of  Course  B.     The  subjects  treated  will  be 

geography,  nature  study,  language,  and  history.     Courses 

B  and  C  are  intended  to  give  a  good  general  knowledge  of 

the  work  of  the  first  four  grades.     All  the  subjects  will  be 
l* 
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considered,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  methods,  but 
with  reference  to  educational  values  and  scope  of  subject 
matter.  Monday  to  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  12.  Miss 
Jones. 

Course  CC. — Hand  Work  for  Primary  Grades.  A 
practical  course  to  cover  the  first  four  years  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  supplementing  and  illustrating  Courses  B  and 
C ;  see  also  drawing,  Course  A.  The  lines  of  work  will  in- 
clude paper  folding,  cutting  and  weaving,  paper  and  card- 
board construction,  sewing  in  cross-stitch,  cord  work,  rug 
weaving,  stenciling,  and  simple  forms  of  basketry.  Atten- 
tion will  be  called  to  the  adaptation  of  materials  and 
processes  to  the  different  stages  of  growth;  also  definite 
suggestions  will  be  made  regarding  the  correlation  of 
manual  training  with  other  school  subjects  and  with  the 
daily  interests  of  the  child.  Students  pay  for  the  materials 
used.     Daily,  2.30  p.  m.,  Room  8.     Miss  Jones. 

Course  D. — Elementary  Education.  (Four  hours 
credit.)  This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  class-room 
management  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher — the  effi- 
cient training  of  children  in  the  mass,  how  most  effectively 
and  economically  to  subject  a  group  of  individuals  to  the 
educative  process.  It  is  intended  for  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  class-room  teaching,  especially  in  the  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  elementary  grades.  It  aims  to  furnish  the 
prospective  teacher  with  such  precepts  as  will  aid  in  the 
mastery  of  technique,  to  interpret  these  precepts  in  the 
light  of  psychological  principles,  and  later  to  unite  both 
precepts  and  principles  into  a  coherent,  comprehensive 
system. 
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The  routine  and  judgment  factors  of  class-room  man- 
agement will  be  discussed,  together  with  the  dual  presuppo- 
sition of  personality  and  environment. 

The  modern  effort  to  find  a  compromise  between  the  in- 
dividual and  class  method,  testing  of  teaching  results,  and 
the  ethics  of  schoolcraft  will  receive  the  attention  their  im- 
portance demands. 

The  best  method  of  teaching  the  various  topics  in  the 
studies  of  the  public  school  curriculum  will  be  discussed 
and  illustrated,  after  the  first  week  of  this  course.  Daily, 
12  m.,  Room  6.     Professor  Barrett. 

Course  1. — History  of  Education.  (Four  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  will  trace  briefly  the  history  of  the 
development  of  educational  agencies,  practices  and  ideals 
from  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks  to  the  present.  Text- 
book: Monroe's  A  Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion.   Daily,  7  :45  a.  m.,  Room  8.     Professor  Morse. 

Course  4. — School  Administration.  (Pour  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  This  course  presents  the  subject  of  American 
education  from  the  point  of  view  of  administrator  and 
supervisor,  whose  function  is  management  rather  than  in- 
struction. The  subject  is  discussed  chiefly  not  as  the  in- 
struction and  control  of  individual  pupils,  classes,  or  grades 
of  pupils,  but  as  the  organization,  maintenance,  administra., 
tion,  direction  and  supervision  of  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems. The  manager  is  differentiated  from  the  teacher. 
Lectures  and  discussions  will  include  topics  such  as  forms 
of  educational  control,  school  supervision,  equipment  of  the 
school,  functions  of  the  superintendent,  improvement  of 
teaching,  the  course  of  study,  supervision  of  grading  and 
promotion,  school  discipline,  educational  resources  of  the 
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community  and  their  use  in  supervision,  bases  of  school 
organization  in  social  organization.  Assigned  readings, 
theses.     Daily,  11  a.  m.,  Room  4.     Professor  Barrett. 

Course  8. — The  Philosophy  of  Education.  (Four  hours 
college  credit.)  In  this  course  the  meaning  and  scope  of 
education,  its  relation  to  the  physical  and  mental  sciences, 
and  the  philosophical  principles  upon  which  it  is  based, 
will  be  set  forth.  Text-book:  Home,  The  Philosophy  of 
Education.    Daily,  9  a.  m.,  Room  6.     Professor  Morse. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Hill. 

Three  of  the  following  courses  in  psychology  and  its  edu- 
cational applications  will  be  offered.  Students  who  intend 
to  undertake  any  of  this  work  should  communicate  with 
the  instructor  as  soon  as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  courses 
scheduled,  the  instructor  will  deliver  in  the  class-room, 
from  time  to  time,  lectures  on  such  topics  as  Fatigue; 
School  Hygiene;  Education  and  Play;  Habits,  Ideals  and 
Special  Practice;  The  Meaning  and  Methods  of  the  Scien- 
tific Study  of  Children,  etc.  All  students  are  invited  to 
attend  these  special  lectures. 

Course  A. — Elementary  Psychology.  (Four  hours 
credit.)  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  subject  and 
should  be  preceded  by  Physiology  A  or  1.  Some  of  the  im- 
portant results  and  methods  of  modern  psychology  will  be 
studied  and  the  literature  of  its  various  branches  indicated. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  psychology  of  the  child- 
mind.     The  work  will  be  illustrated  by  experimental  dem- 
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onstrations.      Titchener's   Primer   and   collateral   reading. 
Daily,  11  a.  m.,  Room  10. 

Course  B. — Educational  Psychology.  (Four  hours 
credit.)  Educational  and  practical  applications  of  psychol- 
ogy are  made  in  this  course.  It  presupposes  completion  of 
Course  A.  Instinct,  habit,  attention,  interest,  memory, 
will  and  apperception  will  be  considered  practically,  as 
well  as  other  special  topics  that  bear  upon  the  growth  and 
welfare  of  children.  In  studying  the  education  of  excep- 
tional children  excursions  may  be  made  in  company  with 
the  instructor  to  city  and  state  institutions.  Experimental 
investigations  in  pedagogy  will  be  given  brief  considera- 
tion.   Daily,  2  :30  p.  m.,  Room  10. 

One  of  the  following  courses  will  be  given  in  addition  to 
the  above: 

Psychology  1. — General  Psychology.  (Four  hours 
college  credit.)  This  course  is  open  to  Juniors  or  to  those 
of  sufficient  maturity  who  offer  the  prerequisite  in 
physiology  (Course  1).  Standard  texts  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  recitations  and  discussions;  a  thorough  introduc- 
tion to  the  science  of  psychology  will  be  the  object  of  the 
course.  Abundant  experimental  demonstrations  will  be 
used  and  some  practical  work  required  of  each  student.  The 
work  should  afford  preparation  for  the  study  of  educational 
psychology  (Psychology  2)  or  for  Courses  3  and  4.  Texts 
used:  Ebbinghaus  (Meyer);  Seashore.  Daily,  10  a.  m., 
Room  8. 

Psychology  4. — Psychology  of  Development.  (Four 
hours  college  credit.)  As  introductory  to  this  work,  some 
study  will  be  made  of  the  mental  processes  of  lower  ani- 
mals and  of  dawning  intelligence  during  human  infancy. 
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The  various  methods  and  the  result  of  modern  child  study 
will  be  considered  and  the  literature  of  the  subject  noted. 
The  work  will  involve  the  study  of  the  literature  concerning 
the  physical  and  mental  growth  of  children  and  of  ado- 
lescents, and  also  fresh  data  and  actual  observations  of 
child-life.  Hall's  Adolescence  will  be  used  for  reference, 
and  a  smaller  book  as  a  basis  for  class  work.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors.    Hours  same  as  Course  1. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Morse. 

Course  4. — An  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  (Four 
hours  college  credit.)  In  this  course  the  meaning  of 
philosophy  in  the  past  and  present,  the  history  of  its  devel- 
opment and  of  its  various  problems,  its  relation  to  the  nat- 
ural and  mental  sciences  will  be  set  forth.  Text-book: 
Fullerton,  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Daily,  11  a.  m., 
Room  8. 

Course  8. — The  Philosophy  of  Education.  See  Educa- 
tion, Course  8.     Daily,  9  a.  m.,  Room  6. 

GREEK. 

Professor  Filbey. 

Course  1. — For  Beginners.  (Four  hours  college  credit.) 
Elementary  Grammar.  Exercises  in  translation  from 
Greek  into  English  and  from  English  into  Greek.  Daily, 
3 :30  p.  mv  Room  6. 
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Course  2. — Xenophons  Anabasis.  (Four  hours  college 
credit.)  During  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  reading 
will  be  accompanied  by  careful  review  of  the  grammar. 
Later  the  reading  will  proceed  more  rapidly,  and  more  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  style  and  subject-matter.  Exer- 
cises in  Greek  composition.     Daily,  4:30  p.  m.,  Room  8. 

Course  4  (or  6). — Homer.  (Four  hours  college  credit.) 
Selections  from  the  Iliad  or  from  the  Odyssey,  with  study 
of  the  Homeric  language  and  verse.  Occasional  lectures 
on  related  topics,  such  as  the  Homeric  question,  Homeric 
society,  prehistoric  Greek  art,  etc.  Exercises  in  writing 
Attic  prose.     Hours  same  as  Course  2. 

Two  of  the  above  courses  will  be  given,  1  and  either  2, 
4  or  6,  according  to  the  number  of  applicants.  This  plan, 
however,  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  to  take  work  in  the  subject. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Little,  Mr.  Tavenner. 

Course  BB. — Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Boohs  I-IV.  A  re- 
view course  for  teachers  of  Latin  and  for  students  wishing 
one  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  Csesar.  Drill  will  be  given  in 
pronunciation,  word-forms,  case-syntax,  and  the  syntax  of 
clauses,  moods  and  tenses ;  while  considerable  attention  will 
be  given  to  military  matters  and  to  the  geography  of  the 
text.  Prose  composition  will  be  required  weekly.  Daily, 
3  :30  p.  m.^  Room  12.    Mr.  Tavenner. 

Course  C. — -Cicero's  First  and  Second  Oration  against 
Catiline.  (Four  hours  credit.)  In  this  and  the  following 
course  the  student  will  be  trained  in  prose  usage  as  to  the 
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syntax  of  the  cases  and  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  This  will 
be  done  by  exact  translation  from  Latin  into  English  and 
by  weekly  exercises  in  translating  from  English  into  Latin, 
both  accompanied  by  study  of  the  grammar.  Daily,  4:30 
p.  m.,  Room  6.     Mr.  Tavenner. 

Course  D.— Cicero's  Third  and  Fourth  Oration  against 
Catiline.  (Four  hours  credit.)  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  C  and  aims  further  to  create  appreciation  of 
Cicero's  oratorical  style  and  to  acquire  a  historical  and 
biographical  setting  for  the  orations  read.  Daily,  2 :30 
p.  m.,  Room  6.     Mr.  Tavenner. 

Courses  C  and  D  will  also  count  for  two-thirds  entrance 
unit  in  Cicero. 

Course  A-2. — Cicero's  Oration  for  Archias  and  for  the 
Manilian  Law;  Vergil's  Aeneid,  I,  II.  (Four  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  The  first  part  of  this  course  will  complete 
the  work  of  Courses  C  and  D,  but  will  aim  further  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  striking  principles  of  Roman  rhetoric  and 
to  study  the  typical  structure  of  a  Roman  oration  of  the 
several  forms ;  as  a  basis  for  this  the  Manilian  Law  will  be 
read  critically.  The  second  part  of  this  course  is  introduc- 
tory to  Course  A3,  where  a  statement  will  be  found  relative 
to  its  aims. 

Slot  all  of  the  above  can  be  covered,  but  emphasis  will  be 
put  on  Cicero  or  Vergil,  as  the  needs  of  the  class  may  de- 
mand.    Daily,  10  a.  m>,  Room  6.     Professor  Little. 

Course  A3. — Vergil's  Aeneid,  III-VI.  (Four  hours 
college  credit. )  The  work  in  Vergil  given  in  the  latter  part 
of  Course  A2  and  in  Course  A3  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  gen- 
eral introduction  to  Roman  poetry.  Careful  account  will 
be  taken  of  poetical  constructions,  forms,  vocabulary,  and 
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phraseology.  The  hexameter  verse  will  be  mastered  both  by 
theoretical  study  and  by  oral  practice,  as  a  basis  for  the 
further  study  of  versification  in  general.  Mythology  will 
be  considerably  noticed,  and  the  literary  unity  of  the  epic 
will  be  pointed  out  by  means  of  additional  selections  from 
the  later  books. 

Not  all  of  the  above  can  be  covered,  but  the  books  will 
be  used  most  needed  by  the  class.  Daily,  11  a.  m.,  Room 
6.     Professor  Little. 

Note. — Of  Courses  1,  2,  3,  only  that  one  will  be  given 
which  is  called  for  by  a  satisfactory  group  of  students. 

Course  1. — Livy,  Selections  I,  II,  XXI,  XXII;  Sal- 
lust,  Catiline;  Abbott,  Roman  Political  Institutions;  Gil- 
der 'sleeve-Lodge,  Latin  Composition.  (Four  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  is  intended  to  illustrate  types  of  his- 
torical prose,  to  give  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  at  least 
three  periods  of  Roman  history,  and  to  follow  in  a  system- 
atic way  some  of  the  notable  changes  in  the  government 
of  the  Romans.  Livy  and  S alius t  will  be  liberally  supple- 
mented by  use  of  Abbott's  treatise.  Grammar  and  compo- 
sition weekly.  For  Freshmen.  Not  to  be  given  in  full. 
Daily,  7 :45  a.  mv  Room  6.    Professor  Little. 

Course  2. — Cicero,  De  Senectute;  Tacitus,  Agricola; 
Pliny,  Letters;  Abbott,  Roman  Political  Institutions;  Gil- 
der sleeve-Lodge,  Latin  Composition.  (Four  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  will  furnish  varying  specimens  of 
the  essay — one  in  philosophy,  one  in  biography,  and  a  group 
on  many  themes  in  epistolary  form.  It  will  also  give  a 
view  of  Roman  official  life  as  exemplified  in  personal  ca- 
reers under  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire.    Grammar 
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and  composition  weekly.    For  Freshmen.     Not  to  be  given 
in  full.     Hours  same  as  Course  1.     Professor  Little. 

Course  3. — Catullus;  Horace,  Odes;  Vergil,  Bucolics; 
Composition;  Mythology.  (Four  hours  college  credit.) 
Hours  same  as  Course  1.     Professor  Little. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Hagen. 

Course  A. — (Four  hours  credit.)  This  course  is  in- 
tended to  teach  correctness  of  expression  and  to  give  the 
student  practice  in  the  more  elementary  kinds  of  composi- 
tion. The  classroom  work  will  consist  of  the  study  of 
rhetorical  principles,  impromptu  writing,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  essays  written  by  members  of  the  class.  Daily,  10 
a.  m.,  Eoom  9. 

Note. — Course  B  or  Course  1  will  be  given,  dependent 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  applicants. 

Course  B. — Literary  Invention.  (Four  hours  credit.) 
This  course  seeks  to  reveal  the  distinctive  aims  and  methods 
underlying  descriptive,  narrative,  and  expository  writing. 
Types  of  these  kinds  of  invention  will  be  studied  with  the 
class,  while  the  student's  knowledge  and  appreciation  will 
be  frequently  tested  by  graded  themes  calling  for  the  same 
kinds  of  expression.  The  classroom  work  will  consist 
largely  of  discussion  of  the  writing  of  the  class.  Daily, 
12  M.,  Room  9. 

Course  1. — Rhetoric.  (Four  hours  college  credit.)  This 
course  will  differ  from  Course  A  in  the  normal  school  both 
in  content  and  in  grade  of  work  required.  The  principles 
of  rhetoric  will  be  studied  from  a  broader  and  more  purely 
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psychological  point  of  view.  Rhetoric  will  be  considered, 
however,  not  simply  as  a  science,  but  as  an  art,  and  stu- 
dents will  be  drilled  in  the  application  of  rhetorical  princi- 
ples through  the  writing  of  frequent  themes.  Hours  same 
as  Course  B. 

Course  8b. — Browning.  (Four  hours  college  credit.) 
A  study  of  the  poet's  world-view,  message,  and  art,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  time  and  his  contemporaries.  Some  of  the  larger 
problems  of  life,  which  his  poetry  suggests,  will  be  consid- 
ered; but  in  considering  them  special  effort  will  be  made 
to  do  no  violence  to  his  art  in  favor  of  his  ethics.  Daily, 
11  a.  m.,  Room  9. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Professor  Clarke. 

Course  A. — History  of  English  Literature^  to  the  end  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  (Four  hours  credit.)  This  course 
will  review  the  history  of  English  literature  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  using  both  the  lecture  and  the  recita- 
tion method,  with  Moody  and  Lovett's  History  of  English 
Literature  as  a  text.  Representative  selections  also  will  be 
studied,  and  considerable  parallel  reading  will  be  pre- 
scribed.   Daily,  9  a.  m.,  Room  12. 

Course  1. — The  Renaissance.  (Tour  hours  college 
credit.)  After  an  introductory  review  of  the  history  of 
English  literature  from  its  Teutonic  beginning,  attention 
will  be  focussed  upon  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Several  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  will  be  studied  in  class,  and  the  read- 
ing of  others,  by  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  and  Beau- 
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mont  and  Fletcher,  will  be  required,  together  with  certain 
assignments  in  the  literature  of  dramatic  criticism.  A 
good  preliminary  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare's  plays, 
particularly  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Twelfth  Night, 
Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  The  Tempest  will  prove 
advantageous  to  the  student.    Hours  same  as  Course  A. 

Note. — In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Summer  Quarter,  either  Course  A  or 
Course  1,  but  not  both,  will  be  given,  as  the  needs  of  appli- 
cants may  determine. 

Course  B. — History  of  English  Literature,  from  the 
End  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  Present.  (Four  hours 
credit.)  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  A,  using 
the  same  methods  and  text-book.    Daily,  11  a.  m.,  Room  12. 

Course  2. — The  Romantic  Movement.  (Four  hours 
college  credit.)  A  careful  examination  of  the  principles 
of  Romanticism  and  of  its  history  will  be  undertaken,  and 
representative  selections  from  such  writers  as  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Shelley  will  be  studied  in  class.  Consid- 
erable parallel  reading  will  be  prescribed.  Hours  same 
as  Course  B. 

Note. — Either  Course  B  or  Course  2,  but  not  both,  will 
be  given,  as  the  needs  of  applicants  may  determine. 

Course  C. — Literature  for  College  Entrance.  (Entrance 
credit  in  English.)  Preparation  of  candidates  in  English 
literature  for  college  entrance.     Daily,  12  m.,  Room  12. 

GERMAN. 

Mr.  Dingus. 

Only  three  of  the  courses  listed  below  will  be  given, 
choice  to  be  made  according  to  the  preparation  and  needs  of 
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those  applying  for  work  in  German;  probably  1,  2  or  3, 
4  or  5. 

Course  1.— Grammar.  (Four  hours  college  credit.) 
About  75  pages  of  easy  reading,  dictation,  prose  composi- 
tion, conversation,  poems  memorized.  This  course  is  pri- 
marily for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  Daily,  7 :45  a.  m., 
Room  4. 

Course  2.  (Four  hours  college  credit.)  Continuation 
of  all  work  begun  in  Course  1,  with  more  extensive  read- 
ings from  such  authors  as  Storm,  Gerstacker,  Hauf.  Pri- 
marily for  Freshmen  or  Sophomores.  Daily,  10  a.  m., 
Room  3. 

Course  3. — Lyrics  and  Modern  Prose.  (Four  hours 
college  credit.)  Heine,  Paul  Heyse,  Bohlan,  Mueller. 
Prose  composition,  memorizing,  conversation.  Primarily 
for  Sophomores  or  Juniors.    Hours  same  as  Course  2. 

Course  4. — Classical  Drama.  (Four  hours  college 
credit.)  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller.  Composition  in  Ger- 
man. Primarily  for  Sophomores  and  Juniors.  Daily,  3  :30 
p.  m.,  Room  8. 

Course  5. — The  German  Novel.  (Four  hours  college 
credit.)  Sudermann,  Schiffel,  Keller,  Meyer,  Freytag,  etc. 
Compositions  in  German.  Primarily  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors.    Hours  same  as  Course  4. 

FRENCH. 

Professor  Young. 

Course  1. — Grammar  and  Reader.  (Four  hours  college 
credit.)  Aldrich  and  Foster's  Elementary  French,  with 
100  to  175  pages  of  Aldrich  and  Foster's  Reader,  or  a  sim- 
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ilar  one;  written  and  oral  exercises.  Daily,  9  a.  m., 
Room.  10. 

Couese  2. — Grammar  and  Beading >  Continued.  (Four 
hours  college  credit.)  Aldrich  and  Foster's  Elementary 
French;  written  and  oral  exercises,  with  reading  in  such 
texts  as  Halevy's  Un  Mariage  a" Amour,  or  Merimee's  Co- 
lomba.    Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Room  10. 

Course  3  or  Course  4  (not  both)  will  be  given,  accord- 
ing to  the  demand.  The  books  named  are  merely  illustra- 
tive and  not  meant  to  limit  the  scope  of  these  courses. 

Couese  3. — Narrative  and  Comedy.  (Four  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  Advanced  grammar  and  prose  composition. 
George  Sand's  La  Mare  au  Diable;  Erckmann-Chatrain's 
Madame  Therese;  Comedies  by  Moliere.  Daily,  12  m., 
Room  10; 

Couese  4. — Study  of  Classics  and  Romantic  Tragedy. 
(Four  hours  college  credit.)  Corneille's  Polyeucte  or  le 
Cid;  Racine's  Andromaque  or  Athalie;  Victor  Hugo's  Buy 
Bias  or  Hernani.     Hours  same  as  Course  3. 

The  ground  covered  in  each  of  the  above  courses  will  be 
about  four-fifths  of  that  covered  in  the  corresponding 
courses  during  the  winter  quarters. 

HISTOEY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

Professor  Kennedy. 

Couese  C— - Civil  Government.  (Three  hours  credit.) 
This  course  is  designed  to  trace  the  historical  evolution  of 
the  American  Federal  State  and  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  work  of  the  local,  state  and  national  governments,  and 
give  such  political  intelligence  as  will  help  him  to  enjoy 
his  rights  and  perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen.     For  those 
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who  wish  credit  on  L.I.  diploma  or  to  enter  the  College 
with  one-half  unit  credit.     Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Room  4. 

Course  D. — History  of  the  United  States.  This  course 
is  an  outline  history  of  the  United  States.  It  embraces  the 
period  from  1783  to  the  present  time.  Stress  will  be  placed 
on  the  consideration  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  principal 
events  with  the  view  of  tracing  the  continuity  in  the  devel- 
opment of  American  institutions.  For  those  who  wish  to 
enter  the  College  with  one-half  unit  credit.  Daily,  12  m.; 
Room  4. 

Course  2. — Elements  of  Economics.  (Four  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  In  this  course  the  elementary  principles  of 
economic  science  are  studied  and  some  attention  is  given 
to  their  application  to  the  economic  problems  of  to-day. 
For  Juniors.     Daily,  9  a.  m.,  Room  4. 

EUROPEAN     HISTORY. 

Miss  Bloomstein. 

Course  1. — Greek  History.  (Four  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  treats  of  the  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions of  Greece  and  emphasizes  the  literary  and  artistic 
features  of  Greek  life.  For  Freshmen.  Daily,  3 :30 
p.  m.,  Room  4. 

Course  2. — Roman  History.  (Four  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  most  nota- 
ble social  and  political  institutions  of  the  Romans  to  800 
A.  D.  It  also  indicates  the  large  movements  of  their  life 
and  at  the  same  time  trains  the  student  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  historical  events.  For  Freshmen.  Daily,  2 :30 
p.  m.,  Room  4. 
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Course  A  or  Course  2  will  be  given,  not  both. 

Course  A. — Roman  History.  (Four  hours  credit.) 
This  course  comprises  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of 
the  Romans  to  800  A.  D.     Hours  same  as  Course  2. 

Course  B. — English  History.  (Four  hours  credit.) 
A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  English  people,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  social  and  political  conditions. 
Daily,  4:30  p.  m.,  Room  4. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Prist  er,  Mr.   W ampler. 

Course  Al. — Preparatory  Algebra.  (Entrance  credit.) 
A  revievr  course  through  quadratics  and  the  progressions. 
The  work  will  be  as  comprehensive  as  time  will  allow,  but 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  selected  topics.  To  pursue 
the  course  with  profit  students  should  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  algebraic  principles  and  methods.  The  special  topics  to 
be  considered  are :  factoring,  fractions,  linear  and  quadratic 
equations,  involution,  evolution,  binomial  theorem,  ex- 
ponents, radicals,  arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions. 
Wentworth's  Higher  Algebra.  Daily,  9  a.  m.,  Room  5. 
Mr.  Wampler. 

Course  A2. — Plane  Geometry.  (Entrance  credit.)  A 
review  course  covering  all  of  plane  geometry.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  students  in  the  course  are  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject and  are  taking  it  to  repair  deficiencies  or  for  general 
review.  Wells's  Plane  Geometry.  Daily,  2 :30  p.  m., 
Room  9.     Mr.  Wampler. 

Course  A. — Solid  Geometry.  (Entrance  credit  to 
Freshman  class,  or  four  hours  credit  on  L.I.  course.)  The 
usual  three  books  of  solid  geometry.     Constant  attention  is 
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paid  to  geometric  forms,  and  demonstrations  are  given  from 
the  forms  as  well  as  from  blackboard  representations.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  plane  geometry  is  prerequisite. 

In  all  the  work  in  geometry  special  attention  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  examples  or  original  exercises,  the  various 
methods  of  attack  will  be  carefully  exemplified;  and  accu- 
rate, logical  reasoning  will  be  constantly  aimed  at.  Went- 
worth's Solid  Geometry.  Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Eoom  5.  Mr. 
W  ampler. 

Course  B. — Plane  Trigonometry.  (Four  hours  credit.) 
This  course  will  include  a  study  of  trigonometric  func- 
tions, both  as  ratios  and  lines,  and  their  relations,  the 
laws  for  the  solution  of  triangles,  their  application  in  prac- 
tical problems,  and  the  use  of  both  natural  and  logarithmic 
functions.  Wentworth's  Plane  Trigonometry.  Daily,  2  :30 
p.  m.,  Eoom  5.    Professor  Brister. 

Course  2. — Advanced  Algebra.  (Four  hours  college 
credit.)  This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  algebra,  including  quadratics.  It  embraces  the 
binomial  formula,  progressions,  convergence  and  divergence 
of  series,  undetermined  coefficients,  logarithms,  determi- 
nants, and  the  theory  of  equations.  Fine's  College  Algebra. 
Daily,  7 :45  a.  m.,  Eoom  5.    Professor  Brister. 

Course  3. — Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  (Four  hours 
college  credit.)  In  this  course  a  beginning  is  made  with 
the  consideration  of  loci  and  their  equations  and  the  graphi- 
cal representation  of  functions ;  then  follows  a  study  of  dif- 
ferent systems  of  coordinates,  and  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  straight  line  and  the  conic  sections.  Wentworth's 
Analytic  Geometry.  Daily,  12  m.,  Eoom  5.  Professor 
Brister. 
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PHYSICS. 

Professor  Manning,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

While  the  courses  below  are  the  equivalent  of  those  ordi- 
narily given  during  the  regular  session  and  are  intended, 
primarily,  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles,  an  effort 
will  be  made  so  to  modify  them  that  they  may  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  have  had  some  experience  in  teach- 
ing physics  and  who  wish  to  become  more  efficient.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  no  subject  in  the  public  school 
curriculum  is  more  neglected  or  is  in  greater  need  of 
specially  trained  teachers. 

Should  the  needs  of  those  who  may  register  for  these 
courses  demand  it,  a  few  lessons  will  be  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  methods,  to  an  interchange  of  experience,  and 
to  the  value  and  place  of  laboratory  work.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  show  that  a  good  teacher  can  do  quite  efficient 
laboratory  work  with  an  expenditure  of  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  dollars.  The  laboratory  work  of  Courses  A  and  B  will 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Course  A. — (Four  hours  credit.)  The  mechanics  of 
solids  and  fluids,  and  the  principles  of  sound.  There  will 
be  four  hours  each  week  of  lecture  and  recitation  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work.  The  minimum  of  labor- 
atory work  is  twenty  experiments,  which  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

/.  Determination  of  Volume  by  Computation  from  Linear 
Measurement: 

(   1)   Volume  of  a  cylinder. 
(2)   Volume  of  a  sphere. 
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II.  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Liquids: 

(1)  Resultant  of  two  forces. 

(2)  Uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

(3)  Downward,   upward,   and  lateral  pressure 

of  liquids. 

(4)  Archimedes' s   principle. 
(   5)   Density  of  liquids. 

(    6)   Density  of  solids. 

(7)  Boyle's  law. 

(8)  Freezing  by  evaporation. — Dew  point. 

(9)  Coefficient  of  expansion  of  air. 

(10)  Coefficient  of  expansion  of  brass. 

(11)  Principle  of  moments. 

(12)  Inclined  plane. 

(13)  Laws  of  the  pendulum. 

(14)  Speed  of  sound  in  air. 

(15)  Wave  length  of  a  note  of  a  tuning  fork. 

(16)  Laws  of  vibrating  strings. 

Lectures  Tuesday  to  Friday,  12  m.,  P.L. 

Course  B. — (Four  hours  credit.)  Light,  heat,  electric- 
ity. Four  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  each  week.  The  minimum  of  laboratory  work  is 
twenty  experiments,  which  include  the  following: 

I.  Light: 

(1)  Laws  of  reflection  from  plane  mirrors. 

(   2  )  Patio  of  velocity   of  light  in  air  and  in  glass 

(3)  Critical  angle  of  glass. 

(   4)  Focal  length  of  a  concave  mirror. 

(5)  Laws  of  image  formation  in  convex  lenses. 
(   6)  Principle  of  the  compound  microscope. 

(   T)   Principle  of  the  telescope. 
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II.  Heat: 

(   1)  Specific  heat. 

(2)  Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

(   3)  Heat  of  fusion  of  ice. 

(4)  Relation  between  barometic  pressure  and 

boiling  point  of  water. 
277.  Electricity: 

(1)  Magnetic  fields. 

(2)  Molecular  nature  of  magnetism. 

(3)  Static  electrical  effects. 
(  4)   Voltaic  cell 

(5)  Magnetic  effects  of  a  current. 
(   6)   The  helix. 

(7)   Electromotive  force. 
(   8)   Ohm's  law. 

(9)  Internal  resistance  and  current  strength. 

(10)  Electrolysis  and  the  storage  battery. 

(11)  Induced  currents. 

Lectures  Monday  to  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  P.L. 

Physics  2. — Mechanics  and  Sound.  (Four  hours  col- 
lege credit.)  A  laboratory  and  lecture  course  combined. 
Four  hours  a  week  will  be  given  to  lecture  and  recitation 
and  three  periods  a  week  of  two  hours  each  to  laboratory 
work.  Twenty  experiments  in  mechanics  and  sound  are 
required.  This  is  the  only  college  course  offered  in  the 
summer  quarter,  and  it  is  offered  tentatively.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  given  depends  on  the  number  of  applicants. 

Lectures  Monday  to  Thursday,  7  :45  a.  m.,  P.L. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Mr.  Moore. 

In  offering  the  courses  designated  below,  the  aim  is  two- 
fold: First,  to  give  to  those  students  planning  only  one 
or  two  years'  work  in  the  subject  as  broad  a  view  of  the 
science  as  possible ;  second,  to  give  to  the  student  expecting 
to  do  future  work  in  chemistry  a  good  foundation  for  ad- 
vanced courses.  Of  the  three  courses,  A,  B,  and  1,  only 
two  will  be  given:  Course  A,  and  B  or  1,  according  to 
the  demand  for  each.  ~No-  student  should  register  for 
any  of  the  courses  offered  without  first  consulting  with  the 
instructor. 

Course  A. — Elementary  General  Chemistry.  (Four 
hours  credit.)  This  is  an  introductory  course  in  the 
science.  In  this  course  a  development  of  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  modern  theories  of  chemical  equilib- 
rium and  solution,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Periodic 
Law,  will  be  made.  The  more  important  non-metallic  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds  and  a  few  of  the  metals  will 
be  studied.  The  fundamental  laws  of  chemical  theory  will 
receive  full  attention,  and  the  laboratory  work  will  be 
carefully  correlated  to  the  recitation  and  lecture  work. 
Lectures  and  recitations  four  hours  per  week,  laboratory 
four  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite,  Physics  A.  Lectures 
Monday  to  Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  C.L. 

Note. — B  or  1  (not  both)  will  be  given. 

Course  B. — (Four  hours  credit.)  Continuation  of 
Course  A.  The  important  metallic  elements  will  be 
studied  from  the  same  standpoints  from  which  the  non- 
metallic  elements  are  studied  in  Course  A.     Amplification 
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and  broadening  of  the  physico-chemical  conceptions  ob- 
tained in  Course  A  will  be  prominent  features  of  this 
course.  Lectures  and  recitations  four  hours  per  week,  lab- 
oratory four  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites,  Physics  A 
and  B,  Chemistry  A.  Lectures  Tuesday  to  Friday,  12  m., 
C.L. 

Course  1. — General  Chemistry.  (Four  hours  college 
credit. )  An  advanced  course  in  general  inorganic  chemistry 
for  students  who  have  had  a  high  school  course  in  chemistry. 
In  general,  the  ground  of  Course  A  will  be  covered  in 
a  more  thorough  manner  than  in  that  course,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  student  will  be  led  to  a  firmer  and  deeper  grasp  of 
the  subject.  As  more  time  is  allowed  for  this  course,  a 
larger  number  of  elements  will  be  very  carefully  studied 
than  will  be  taken  up  in  Course  A.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions four  hours  per  week,  laboratory  six  hours.  Pre- 
requisites: High-school  chemistry  and  one  year  of  ele- 
mentary physics.     Hours  same  as  Course  B. 

Course  3. — Qualitative  Analysis.  (Four  hours  college 
credit.)  In  an  important  sense  this  course  is  one  in  Ele- 
mentary Physical  Chemistry.  In  the  laboratory  the  re- 
actions of  the  cations  will  be  studied  and  about  thirty  un- 
knowns analyzed  for  cations  alone.  The  lectures  and  reci- 
tations will  consist  largely  of  a  development  of  the  theories 
underlying  the  reactions  of  analytical  chemistry  from 
the  standpoints  of  the  laws  of  chemical  equilibrium  and  the 
theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  and  the  student  will  be 
expected  to  apply  the  facts  so  learned  to  his  own  work. 
Lecture  and  quiz  twice  per  week,  laboratory  work  eleven 
or  twelve  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  A  and 
B  or  1  and  2.     For  hours,  see  instructor. 
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Course  4. — Qualitative  Analysis.  (Four  hours  college 
credit. )  Continuation  of  Course  3 ;  analysis  for  anions 
and  of  sample  salts,  mixtures  and  ores.  Laboratory  work, 
twelve  hours  per  week.    For  hours,  see  instructor. 

Courses  5,  6. — Quantitative  Analysis.  (Four  hours 
college  credit  each.)  In  Course  5  about  fifteen  simple 
gravimetric  analyses  are  made.  In  Course  6  the  student 
is  introduced  to  the  actual  analysis  of  commercial  and  nat- 
ural products,  and  in  addition  will  perform  a  number  of 
experiments  in  volumetric  analysis.  Prerequisites:  Courses 
A,  B  (or  1,  2),  and  3.  Laboratory  work,  each  twelve  hours 
per  week,  with  quizzes  and  occasional  lectures.  For  hours, 
see  instructor. 

GEOLOGY. 

Professor  Manning. 
Course  1. — This  is  an  elementary  course  in  geology, 
the  equivalent  of  about  four-fifths  of  Course  1  as  given 
during  the  regular  term.  (Four  hours  college  credit.) 
Daily,  9  a.  m.,  T.H.  It  covers  the  ground  of  Structural 
and  Dynamic  Geology  and  will  comprise  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  The  general  characters  of  minerals  and  rocks.  A 
large  and  comprehensive  cabinet  of  minerals  will  be  open 
for  inspection. 

2.  The  work  of  the  constructive  agencies :  This  will  in- 
clude the  phenomena  of  vulcanism  and  a  study  of  the 
igneous  formations;  a  study  of  the  chemical  agencies,  to- 
gether with  their  corresponding  rock  formations. 

3.  The  work  of  the  destructive  agencies :  Igneous,  atmos- 
pheric aqueous,  organic. 

4.  The  formation  of  clastic  deposits  and  the  principles 
of  sedimentation. 
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5.  The  development  of  surface  features,  the  physiogra- 
phy of  the  land. 

6.  The  structure  of  sedimentary  deposits  and  some  of 
the  principles  of  geologic  mapping. 

There  will  be  laboratory  work  and  field  work  on  three 
or  more  Saturdays.  The  region  about  Nashville  offers 
some  exceedingly  interesting  fields  for  study.  The  cost 
of  railroad  fare  for  these  trips  will  be  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  one  dollar  each. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  an  optional  excursion  of  several 
days  to  the  vicinity  of  Monteagle,  or  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
will  be  offered. 

The  course  is  especially  designed  for  teachers  and  others 
who  may  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
geological  processes  and  their  results,  and  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  method  of  laboratory  and  field  work. 

It  is  especially  recommended  to  those  intending  to  teach 
Modern  Physiography. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Barrett. 

Physiography  B. — The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the 
Public  Schools.  (Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit  in  phy- 
sical geography. )  Geography  will  be  treated  as  the  science 
which  deals  with  the  response  made  by  living  forms  to  their 
physical  environment.  Life  will  be  studied  not  by  itself, 
but  with  reference  to  physical  environment.  The  physical 
features  of  the  earth  will  be  studied,  also,  with  reference 
to  their  effect  upon  life.  The  mutual  reactions  of  life  and 
environment  is  the  focus  of  this  subject.  From  this  mod- 
ern plane  of  outlook,  distribution  of  life,  industries,  occu- 
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pations,  location  of  cities  and  commercial  routes,  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce,  civilization  and  growth  of  nations, 
will  be  regarded  as  effects  due  to  and  determined  by  phy- 
sical conditions.  All  geographic  topics  will  be  considered 
not  as  isolated  subjects,  but  each  as  having  a  dual  signifi- 
cance. Modern  methods  of  teaching  geography  in  the 
light  of  the  statements  above  will  be  frequently  suggested 
and  discussed.     Daily,  3  :30  p.  m.,  Room  3. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Caldwell,  Dr.  King. 

Course  A. — Physiology.  (Four  hours  credit.)  After 
a  rapid  introductory  study  of  the  cell  and  the  fundamental 
body  tissues,  the  course  will  deal  with  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  central  nervous!  system,  the  organs  fof 
special  sense,  and  the  mechanism  of  voice.  Text-book, 
— John  Thornton's  Human  Physiology  (Longmans  Green, 
1907.)  Prerequisites:  Physics  A  and  B,  Chemistry  A. 
Chemistry  B  must  be  taken  concurrently  if  credit  is. de- 
sired. Four  hours  lectures  and  three  hours  laboratory  work 
weekly.     Lectures,  Monday  to  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  B.L. 

Course  B. — Physiology.  (Four  hours  credit.)  A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  A.  The  subjects  covered  will  be  the 
vascular  mechanism;,  blood  and  circulation,  respiration, 
digestion,  nutrition,  and  fluid  excretion.     Text  as  in  Course 

A.  Prerequisites:     Physics  A  and  B,  Chemistry  A  and 

B.  Four  lectures  and  three  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 
Lectures,  Tuesday  to  Friday,  7 :45  a.  m.,  B.L. 

Of  the  following  courses  in  Physiology,  either  Course  1 
or  Course  2  will  be  given,  as  the  majority  of  students  de- 
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siring  the  course  may  decide.  Both  courses  are  not  to  he 
offered. 

Course  1. — Physiology.  (Four  hours  college  credit.) 
The  general  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve,  the  physiology 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  cerebral  localization,  spinal 
pathways,  reflexes,  the  sympathetic  system,  and  the  physi- 
ology of  sensation.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  about 
equally  divided  between  experimental  work  in  muscle  and 
nerve  physiology  and  anatomical  and  histological  study 
of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  cord  and  sense  organs.  Text- 
books, Halliburton,  Howell,  Brubaker,  or  Stewart.  Pre- 
requisites: Physics  1  and  2,  Chemistry  1  and  2.  Four 
lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Lectures, 
Monday  to  Friday,  2  :30  p.  m.,  B.L. 

Course  2. — Physiology.  (Four  hours  college  credit.) 
(The  'physiology  of  the  blood  and  lymph,  the  digestive 
enzymes,  the  chemistry  and  mechanics  of  digestion,  the  ab- 
sorption of  foodstuffs,  metabolism  and  nutrition,  the  organs 
of  fluid  excretion,  the  respiratory  mechanism,  and  respira- 
tion and  animal  heat  will  be  taken  up  in  some  detail  in 
the  lectures.  All  the  subjects  treated  will  be  covered  in 
a  practical  way  in  the  laboratory  work,  but  especial  atten- 
tion will  be  given  the  chemistry  of  blood,  of  urine,  and  of 
digestion.  Text-books  and  prerequisites  as  stated  for 
Course  1,  which  should  precede  this  course.  Four  lectures 
and  six  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Hours  same  as 
Course  1. 

In  Botany,  Course  3  or  Course  4  will  be  given,  as  the 
majority  of  the  class  may  determine.  Both  courses  will  not 
be  given. 

Course  3. — Botany.     (Four  hours  college  credit.)     An 
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introductory  course  dealing  primarily  with  the  morphology 
of  Thallophytes  and  Bryophytes,  with  secondary  attention 
to  physiology  and  ecology.  A  thorough  laboratory  study  of 
a  series  of  forms  representing  the  principal  groups  will  be 
made.  Text-books :  Bergen  and  Davis'  Princples  of  Botany 
and  Laboratory  Manual,  Curtis'  Nature  and  Development 
of  Plants,  Campbell's  Text-book  of  Botany.  Prerequisites : 
Physics  1  and  2,  Chemistry  1  and  2,  and  Biology  1  and  2. 
Four  lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Lec- 
tures, Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  B.L. 

Course  4. — Botany.  (Four  hours  college  credit.)  A 
continuation  of  Course  3.  The  morphology  of  Pterido- 
phytes  and  Spermatophytes,  the  relationships  of  the  great 
groups,  the  evolution  of  the  vascular  system  and  of  the  seed 
habit,  with  secondary  attention  to  principles  of  plant  phys- 
iology. Text-books  and  prerequisites  as  in  Course  3.  Four 
lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Hours  same 
as  in  Course  3. 

Course  5. — Zoology.  (Four  hours  college  credit.)  An 
introductory  course  in  invertebrate  morphology,  with  sec- 
ondary attention  to  fundamental  physiological  principles. 
Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  those  groups  which  are 
of  primary  economic  importance.  About  twenty-five  types 
will  be  studied  in  detail  in  the  laboratory  work,  with  com- 
parative study  of  as  many  additional  forms  as  time  will  per- 
mit. Text-books:  Parker  and  Haswell's  Zoology,  Pratt's 
Laboratory  Manual.  Prerequisites:  Physics  1  and  2, 
Chemistry  1  and  2,  Physiology  1  and  2.  Four  lectures  and 
six  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Lectures,  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  9  a.  m.,  B.L. 

Course  6. — Zoology.     (Four  hours  college  credit.)     A 
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continuation  of  Course  5.  All  the  vertebrate  groups  will  be 
discussed  in  lectures  and  representative  forms  will  be  dis- 
sected in  considerable  detail  in  the  laboratory.  The  lectures 
will  deal  primarily  with  the  evolution  of  the  systems  of 
organs  in  the  vertebrates.  Text-books:  Parker  and  Has- 
well,  Kingsley's  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Weidersheim's  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  Parker  and  Parker's 
Practical  Zoology.  Prerequisites  as  in  Course  5.  Four  lec- 
tures and  six  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  Hours  same 
as  Course  5. 

Course  8. — Plant  Histology.  (Four  hours  college 
credit.)  The  course  is  designed  to  furnish  prospective 
teachers  of  botany  the  knowledge  of  laboratory  technique 
necessary  to  successful  work  in  the  subject.  The  collection 
and  preservation  of  plant  material,  the  use  and  care  of  the 
microscope,  and  the  technique  of  sectioning  and  staining, 
are  the  subjects  covered  by  the  course.  Each  student  will 
prepare  a  representative  series  of  slides  illustrating  the  mor- 
phology of  the  forms  usually  employed  in  introductory 
courses  in  the  subject.  These  become  the  property  of  the 
student,  together  with  such  material  as  he  may  desire  to 
collect  and  preserve.  Text-book,  Chamberlain's  Methods  in 
Plant  Histology.  Prerequisites:  Botany  3  and  4.  Seven 
to  ten  hours  laboratory  work  weekly.  For  hours,  see  in- 
structor. 

MUSIC. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Course  A. — (Four  hours  credit.)  An  elementary  course 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  grammar  school  teachers  who 
desire  to  use  music  in  their  work.     The  course  includes  a 
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thorough  drill  in  the  necessary  rudiments  and  in  singing  at 
sight  without  the  aid  of  a  musical  instrument.  Suggestions 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  singing  to  children  will 
be  offered.    Daily,  9  a.  m.,  Chapel. 

Course  C. — The  class  is  organized  as  a  chorus,  member- 
ship in  which  is  open  to  any  student  who  sings,  and  it  is 
planned  to  afford  some  practice  in  singing  and  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  choral  material  that  will  be  helpful  to  him 
in  his  work.  Daily,  11  a.  m.,  Chapel.  The  hour  may  be 
changed  if  necessary. 

DRAWING. 

Miss  Gattinger. 

Course  A. — (Three  hours  credit.)  The  following  sub- 
jects will  be  taught :  freehand  drawing,  lettering,  modeling, 
sketching  in  connection  with  mass-work  and  design,  both 
in  black  and  white  and  in  color.  In  this  course  the  utilita- 
rian side  of  drawing  will  be  stressed  rather  than  the  cul- 
tural, yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  imagination  and  the 
power  to  express  in  form  facts  learned  by  observation.  Stu- 
dents in  this  course,  who  take  also  Education  CC,  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  apply  their  ideas  of  design  in  some 
of  the  manual  training  models.  Three  lectures  and  four 
hours  laboratory  work  per  week.  Daily,  10  a.  m.,  Art 
Rooms. 
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CREDITS. 


1.  Students  who  wish  credit  for  any  of  the  college  courses 
must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Hours  a  list  of  such 
studies  as  soon  as  selected  and  arranged. 

2.  All  courses,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  methods, 
will  have  five  recitations  a  week,  with  a  credit  of  four 
hours. 

3.  The  maximum  total  of  credits  allowed  will  be  eight 
hours.  A  student  may  get  credit  for  not  more  than  two 
courses,  without  special  permission  from  the  Committee  on 
Hours. 

4.  Credit  for  entrance  will  be  given  those  who  satisfac- 
torily complete  any  of  the  preparatory  work. 

5.  All  students  engaged  in  any  sort  of  work  will  register 
at  the  business  office  and  pay  the  proper  fees  on  the  first 
day  of  attendance. 

6.  Students  will  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the 
courses  of  the  summer  quarter  for  which  they  are  fitted. 
But  all  who  wish  fully  accredited  entrance  to  the  College 
must  satisfy  the  requirements  by  (1)  taking  the  prepara- 
tory subjects  offered,  or  (2),  standing  examinations.  These 
examinations  will  be  held  at  various  points  throughout  the 
South,  May  18  to  22,  1909,  and  can  be  utilized  without  a 
trip  to  Nashville.     Correspondence  invited. 
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CERTIFICATE  FOR  TENNESSEE 
TEACHERS. 


State  Superintendent  R.  L.  Jones  has  authorized  the  re- 
newal and  issuance  of  Tennessee  certificates  at  the  summer 
quarter  on  terms  stated  below. 

1.  Renewal  of  Certificates. 

All  county  and  state  certificates  in  force  this  year  will 
be  renewed  for  a  period  of  one  year,  provided  the  holder 
attends  the  summer  quarter  for  not  less  than  six  weeks 
and  does  work  in  two  or  three  courses  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  instructors ;  said  renewals  to  be  effective  only  upon  the 
holder's  complying  wth  all  requirements  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  in  which  he  has  taught  during  the 
past  year. 

2.   New  Certificates. 

Examinations  for  new  certificates  will  be  held  by  the 
College  on  July  30  and  31,  1909.  The  following  are  the 
subjects  of  examination : 

For  state  primary  certificates:  Orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  history 
of  Tennessee,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  school  law. 

For  state  secondary  certificates:  Elementary  algebra, 
civil  government,  rhetoric,  geology  of  Tennessee,  bookkeep- 
ing, plane  geometry,  physics,  principles  of  agriculture. 
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Applicants  must  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  sum- 
mer quarter  not  less  than  six  weeks.  Only  holders  of  state 
primary  certificates  are  eligible  for  secondary  certificates. 
Courses  completed  at  the  College  which  involve  any  of  the 
above  subjects  will  count  toward  a  certificate.  On  all 
other  subjects  the  applicant  must  take  these  special  exami- 
nations. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  applicants  for  certificates 
will  be  tested  on  the  following  subjects  as  required  by  the 
official  Reading  Circle  organized  under  Superintendent 
Jones : 

Primary  Teachers — Hewett's  Pedagogy  for  Young 
Teachers;  Bingham's  Geographic  Influence  in  American 
History. 

Secondary  Teachers — McMurray's  General  Method 
of  the  Recitation ;  Tappan's  Short  History  of  English  and 
American  Literature. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES. 


EACH   FRIDAY   EVENING,   EIGHT  O  CLOCK. 

June  11 — Professor  P.  H.  Manning,  "The  Conservation 
of  National  Resources." 

June  18 — Professor  George  Herbert  Clarke,  "Hamlet." 

June  25 — Professor  A.  T.  Barrett,  "Some  Pedagogical 
Sins." 

July  9— Professor  D.  S.  Hill,  "Fatigue." 

July  16 — Professor  Josiah  Morse,  "Prejudice  and  Edu- 
cation." 

July  23— Professor  Charles  E.  Little,  "Slang." 
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ENTERTAINMENTS  |AND 
EXCURSIONS. 


In  addition  to  the  above  lectures,  arrangements  are  being 
made  with  a  well-known  company  of  Shakespearian  players 
for  the  presentation  of  an  open-air  play,  which  promises  to 
be  a  very  attractive  feature.  It  has  become  a  custom,  too, 
for  the  students  to  organize  an  excursion  party  to  Mammoth 
Cave,  and  at  the  close  of  the  quarter,  Professor  P.  H.  Man- 
ning conducts  an  excursion  to  the  mountains  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, in  connection  with  his  work  in  geology. 
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